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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Now THAT election passions have subsided, THE NEw 
LEADER will again turn the spotlight on international policy, 
the concern of all Americans. In coming weeks, we will 
present three articles which, in our opinion, merit serious 
consideration by all thoughtful students of international 
relations: 

1, Eugene V. Rostow of Yale Law School appraises the 
foreign policy of the Eisenhower Administration, its gains 
and its losses, its effects abroad and its relation to American 
internal politics. 

2. Chester Bowles, former Ambassador to India, discusses 
our international economic position, and develops a seven- 
point program for a new foreign economic policy. 

3. Ely Culbertson finds in the coming revision of the 
UN Charter an excellent opportunity to develop an alterna- 
tive to both “coexistence” and preventive war, and offers 
concrete proposals for strengthening world law. 

To be sure, these are not the only articles on international 
policy we have in mind; but we think these three particularly 
will arouse broad discussion in the months to come, dis- 
cussion which we will do our best to keep on a high non- 
partisan level. 

Two New Recutars: We are also happy to announce 
that C. Hartley Crattan and Peter Meyer will henceforth 
contribute regular monthly articles on subjects of their own 
choosing. Neither should be a stranger to our readers. Mr. 
Grattan is author of Why We Fought, The Three Jameses, 
Introducing Australia and other books. A prolific magazine 
writer, he was closely associated with the American Mercury 
under H. L. Mencken, Scribner’s under Alfred Dashiell and 
Harper’s under Frederick Lewis Allen. Peter Meyer has been 
a New Leaper regular for a decade, specializing in the 


problems of international Communism. He is co-author of 
the recent Syracuse University study, The Jews in the Soyjn 
Satellites, and author of the Politics analysis, The Sonic 
Union: A New Class Society. 

CuristmMas Book Numser: Our Christmas Book Numbe; 
which is definitely scheduled for the December 13 issue. 
beginning to take shape. While we cannot yet list the fina 
lineup, we can report that James Baldwin, James T, Farrel) 
Seon Givens, Will Herberg, Granville Hicks and Hane 
Curtis Webster will contribute reviews or special article: 
We will have more information for you shortly. 

NeEwssTANps Here AND ABROAD: Leon Dennen, an old 
New Leaper hand who is now Paris correspondent for th: 
Newspaper Enterprise Association, reported to us the other 
day that our issues are well displayed on scores of Pari 
newsstands. It was his opinion (and our figures confirm this 
that Parisian newsdealers treat our magazine better tha 
dealers in several major American cities. How is it in you 
city? If you or your friends are having trouble getting Tu 
New LEADER at the stands, please write and let us know 
On the other hand, if there are newsdealers who are interestel 
in carrying THE New LEADER whom we haven’t yet contacted 
please send us their names. Surely here is one area wher 
we'll all agree to follow the Paris styles. 

Book Premium: On page 16, we announce the details of 
our Christmas Gift Offer, in which we give a new book fre: 
with a one-year subscription. Both old and new readers at 
eligible for this offer, and the number of premiums you cai 
accept is unlimited. But please: Help us avert a last-minul: 
crush at Christmastime and mail your orders early. We at 
prepared to accept orders right now; to insure their prom! 
fulfilment, why not order at once? 
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SENATE CASUALTIES: DEMOCRAT GUY GILLETTE, 


EDITORIAL 


U.S. VOTERS 
STAND PAT 


NAN ELECTION distinguished by its lack of exciting per- 

sonalities and important national issues, the American 
voter has decided to stand pat. Control of both houses of 
Congress has remained in the hands of the moderate 
Republican-Southern Democratic coalition which has 
dominated the national legislature since 1938. Although 
the Democratic party will organize the House of Repre- 
sntatives, its hold there is tenuous. With the Senate 
remaining virtually stalemated, the structure of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s control of Congress remains about the 
sme: Mavericks from each party will decide the fate of 
marginal legislation, while the major items in the Eisen- 
hower program—especially in the areas of defense and 
foreign policy—will continue to receive bipartisan sup- 
port. In a certain sense, Mr. Eisenhower will have to 
conduct a “coalition government,” but it is difficult to 
see the President encountering serious trouble with a 
House led by Sam Rayburn and dominated by Southern 
Democratic committee chairmen. 

As one examines the very close returns from so many 
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states, it is hard to escape the conclusion that the major 
difference between the 1954 results and the 1952 Con- 
gressional races lay in the fact that Dwight Eisenhower 
was not on the ballot this year. While there were inter- 
esting regional variations in the voting pattern, the 
overall result showed conclusively that the absence of 
Eisenhower’s name produced the slight shift in key states 
which permitted Democratic gains in both Houses. This 
means that the Democratic party has a long way to go 
before it can begin to feel optimistic about 1956. 

The Democratic failure to score anywhere near the 
gains registered by “outs” in previous off-year elections 
must be attributed in part to the continuing popularity of 
the President, in part to the Democrats’ narrow presenta- 
tion of issues. Despite local unemployment and discon- 
tent among certain groups of farmers, the nation is pros- 
perous; despite a tide of neutralism in Europe and con- 
tinued gains for Communism in Latin America and Asia, 
the nation is at peace; despite the peccadillos of major 
and minor figures in the Administration, the nation has 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 


REPUBLICANS JOHN SHERMAN COOPER AND HOMER FERGUSON 





EDITORIAL CONTINUED 


confidence in the selflessness and integrity of the Presi- 
dent himself. All this tended to create the “apathy” noted 
by so many reporters during the campaign; it should 
more accurately have been described as “complacency.” 
The grand strategy of the Democrats fluffed; it aimed 
almost exclusively to exploit economic disaffection which, 
it turned out, was rather limited. With the occasional 
exception of Adlai Stevenson, Democrats generally shied 
away from the grave issues of foreign policy in the age 
of world revolution and nuclear warfare. It would have 
been ludicrous, were it not so tragic, that the Democrats 
attacked the Administration both for considering inter- 
vention in Indo-China and for concluding uneasy truces 
there and in Korea—all the more tragic because the 
Republicans defended themselves both as “hard” anti- 
Communists and as “peace-makers.” The fundamental 
issues of our national future—negotiations with the 
Kremlin, a long-term policy toward China, atomic offense 
and defense, economic aid and world development, the 
future of Germany—received even scantier consideration. 
Nobody, but nobody (and that includes the President), 
has a clear mandate to decide these questions. The result, 
as the Alsop brothers have already pointed out, is that 
the most critical issues of our time are being decided not 
by the democratic process but by a selected group of 
bureaucrats with “Q” clearance. The Democrats’ evasion 
of principle may have gained them a few local votes this 
year, but it did little to impress those independent voters 
who are concerned about international affairs that the 
party is exceptionally qualified to govern nationally. 
As in 1952, when several able Democrats won office 
in the midst of the Eisenhower landslide, attractive per- 
sonalities managed to buck party trends. Most thinking 
people will be glad to see Illinois Democrat Paul H. 
Douglas back in the Senate and glad to see New Jersey 
Republican Clifford Case join him there. Both are men 
of outstanding intelligence and character whose devotion 
to democracy transcends partisanship. Case’s apparent 
election, by the way, is a severe blow to the personal 
smear as a campaign tactic; he was noisily boycotted by 
outraged McCarthyites and won anyhow against an able 
opponent in an otherwise clean campaign. Similarly, 
the fact that Democrat Averell Harriman ran ahead of 
his ticket in winning the New York Governorship can 
probably be ascribed to the last-minute attack on his 
personal integrity, reportedly launched at the instigation 
of Governor Dewey. McCarthy had little to do with this 
race, but his friends have little to cheer them anywhere. 
The Democrats gained percentagewise all through his 
native Wisconsin and defeated veteran GOP Congressman 
Charles Kersten, who chose to make McCarthy the princi- 
pal issue in his campaign. At the other end of the smear 
spectrum, the Communist-run American Labor party in 
New York State finally lost its official status when it 
failed to poll the required 50,000 votes for the Governor- 
ship; in 1948, it should be noted, the ALP delivered 


more than 500,000 for Henry Wallace. Likewise, in Caj. 
fornia, organized Communist opposition to Democratic 
Senatorial candidate Sam Yorty did not prevent him 
from making the strongest race run by a Democrat since 
pre-Warren days. Both our friends and our enemies 
abroad should now understand the precise standing of 
left- and right-wing extremists in our democracy. 

Only one major result strikes us as ominous, and that 
strangely enough, is in the South, where November ele. 
tions are generally meaningless. In South Carolina, the 
machine of Governor James F. Byrnes pushed through 
an amazing write-in victory for J. Strom Thurmond, who 
will now take the Senate seat of the late Burnet May. 
bank. Mr. Thurmond, it will be recalled, was the Dixie 
crat candidate for President in 1948. His victory in the 
first election after the Supreme Court’s decision on segre 
gation portends troubled race relations and puts the 
damper on premature claims of a liberal surge in the 
Deep South. 

Local elections actually provided more cheer for 
Democrats than the Senate and House contests. While 
the Democrats in Washington include such septuagenar- 
ans as Theodore Green, Matthew Neely, James Murray, 
Herbert Lehman and Alben Barkley, fresh young blood 
continues to assert itself at the state level. Three nev 
Democratic Governors—George Leader in Pennsylvania, 
Orville Freeman in Minnesota and Abraham Ribicof in 
Connecticut—join the club of bright young men which 
already includes Robert Meyner in New Jersey, Edwari 
Muskie in Maine, Frank Clement in Tennessee and 6. 
Mennen Williams, the “elder statesman” of the group, 
who just gained an unprecedented fourth term in Mich 
gan. It is obvious that the future of the Democrati 


party—locally and nationally—rests with men of this 


type. 


Both parties, as well as all independents, should draw 
comfort from the increased amount of ticket-splitting ev 
dent throughout the nation. The election of liberal Repub f 


lican Jacob Javits as Attorney General in New Yor 


State (while Democrat Harriman, with the help of 26); & 


000 Liberal-party votes, was winning the Governorship) 
was only the most dramatic of these splits. Also encourij 


ing was the continued erosion of certain local one-party 
patterns: The Republicans retained recently-won ra 
gressional seats in Virginia and added two in Flonst 
and Texas, while the Democrats made unusually strong 
showings in Oregon, the Dakotas and New ec : 
Finally, the record vote for an off-year election was 
the more significant when one considers the nape 
quality of most of the candidates and issues. The 4 : 
of our country are becoming more alert, more discrim: 
nating, more demanding on Election Day. This elect’ F 


showed that they were pretty well satisfied with the es 
ent state of the nation. But it also served notice that 


politicians will hear from the people very quickly whe 


they are not quite so satisfied. 
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FOOTNOTE ON 
FLANDERS 


A study in conservatism 


By Ralph L. Roy 


n Marcu 9, 1954, paunchy, 
@) stoop-shouldered Ralph E. 
Flanders rose from his Senate seat 
to deliver some paternal advice to a 
young colleague from Wisconsin. His 
counsel was ignored; he was crudely 
accused of senility; political leaders 
in both major camps begged him to 
forget the whole thing. Reinforced 
with a granite will characteristic of 
his Green Mountain heritage, the 
73-year-old Vermont Republican 
girded for battle, assembled the 
relevant facts, and set out on a moral 
crusade, Three months later, a select 
bipartisan committee brought in a 
unanimous report favoring the cen- 
sure of Joe McCarthy. 

Ralph E. Flanders was born in 
poverty in the little Vermont town of 


| Barnet. As a boy, he was “bound 


out” by his destitute father to earn 


| toom and board; and, at 15, he en- 
| ‘red a machine shop as an inden- 


tured apprentice at a wage of four 


; cents an hour. By the time he was 
) elected to succeed Warren R. Austin 


in the Senate in 1946, Flanders was 


d well known as an engineer (inventor 
| of the 
| finder), industrialist (chairman of 
| the board, Jones and Lamson Co. 
| nd Bryant Chucking Grinder Co.), 


automatic screw - thread 


financier (president, Federal Reserve 
nk of Boston), economist (chair- 


man, research division, Committee 
ee 





Ratu L, Roy, a Methodist minister 


now at Union Theological Seminary, 
s the author of Apostles of Discord. 
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for Economic Development), and 
author (Taming Our Machines, Plat- 
form for America, Toward Full Em- 
ployment, etc.). 

Senator Flanders’s success certain- 
ly cannot be traced to his educational 
background; he never entered col- 
lege, though today he holds sixteen 
honorary degrees. Nor has he been 
aided by a commanding appearance, 
an engaging personality, oratorical 
skill or political finesse—none of 
which he possesses. His rise to na- 
tional fame is a consequence of a 
sharp mind, devotion to duty, un- 
usual insight into human nature, 
marked individualism, and a few 
fortuitous events. Perhaps Flanders’s 
most important “break” was his mar- 
riage to Helen Hartness, daughter of 
a Governor of Vermont (who was 
also his boss). Today, she is his 
closest adviser, mother of three chil- 
dren, a great social asset and a cele- 
brated collector of folk ballads. 

Flanders’s recent preoccupation 
with McCarthyism has been explain- 
ed by his foes in a variety of ways. 
The New York Daily News outlines 
three possibilities: “Maybe he wanted 
to cut himself in on some of Mc- 
Carthy’s abundant publicity. Maybe, 
as McCarthy has surmised out loud, 
the Vermonter is senile. Or perhaps. 
as others have suspected, Flanders is 
a Fair Deal fifth-columnist calling 
himself a Republican.” Those who 
know Flanders’s youthful spirit and 
mild temperament dismiss the first 
two insinuations as typical products 


of the McCarthy Bund. As to the third, 
the facts. point in another direction. 

Flanders’s reputation in his native 
state is that of a sane, steady con- 
servative. In 1940, for example, he 
lost a tight primary battle (36,000 
to 29,000) against the present senior 
Vermont Senator, George D. Aiken, 
whom Flanders criticized as “too far 
to the left.” Since his election in 1946 
(against an Aiken-backed GOP op- 
ponent in the primary), Flanders has 
freely castigated the kind of liberal 
“whose emotions are stirred when- 
ever he reads a tag”—that is, who 
supports everything labeled “pro- 
labor” and opposes everything lab- 
eled “pro-business.” 

The Congressional scorecard pre- 
pared and published by the New 
Republic may be a dubious scale in 
which to weigh anyone’s “record,” 
although it is widely employed by 
professional liberals. Be that as it 
may, it conjures up a rather negative 
image of Flanders’s voting habits. 
His “record”: 

CONGRESS VOTES 


“Right” “Wrong” 
8 


8 


A recent ADA tabulation covering 
twelve “basic issues” over the past 
six years lists him as casting five 
“good” votes, but seven “bad” ones. 
Flanders is depicted as particularly 
“reactionary” on matters of taxation 
and public utilities (including tide- 
lands oil and Dixon-Yates). 

Why, then, his impassioned cam- 
paign against McCarthy, especially 
in view of opposition in some top 
GOP circles? 

Some of the contributing factors 
are obvious. In the first place, 
Flanders has a robust moral sense; 
and, as the New York Times phrased 
it, he entertains “the perhaps quaint 
belief that righteousness comes be- 
fore strategy.” 

Second, he is a fervent democrai— 
accustomed as he is to the democracy 
of the Vermont town meeting—and 
he sharply rebuked McCarthy for as- 


suming the role of “private eye, 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 








FLANDERS consivm 


prosecutor, judge, jury and sen- 
tencer.” In this connection, Flanders 
has found McCarthyism “so clearly 
in the direction of fighting Commun- 
ism with fascism that I am seriously 
disturbed.” 

Third, Flanders—a rational. soft- 
spoken man himself—despises dema- 
goguery. Like many New England 
Republicans, he associates it with the 
Democratic city bosses of recent 
years, like Ed Kelly of Chicago, 
Frank Hague of Jersey City, and Jim 
Curley of nearby Boston. 

Finally, the 
realizes that McCarthy has seized 
upon the issue of Communism as a 
political weapon for hacking not only 
at Democrats but also at Republicans 
who might take exception to his 


Vermont Senator 


methods or stand in the way of his 
ambition. 

But, fundamentally, 
crusade against the Wisconsin dema- 
gogue is based upon a deeply rooted 
philosophy that colors his outlook on 
all public issues. Flanders preaches 


Flanders’s 


that America is in her “Time of 
Troubles”’—- a phrase he borrows 
from Arnold J. Toynbee. The Senator 
is a Toynbee enthusiast, and. in his 
leisure hours, he is an avid reader 
of other significant books as well 
e.g., historical 
Oswald Spengler and Flinders Petrie: 
anthropological especially 
those of Margaret Mead; such fiction 
as Huxley’s Brave New World, 
Orwell’s 1984, and Vonnegut’s Player 
Piano. 

“The present-day student of human 
history,” says Flanders, “will find it 
difficult to escape a conviction as 
to cycles of civilization.” He warns 
that America may be on the road to 
decline and decay. Hence, all our 
efforts should be directed toward re- 
versing this trend, which can be done 
only if we wage an incessant, intel- 
ligent battle against totalitarianism 
at home and abroad. 

Since he entered the Senate eight 
years ago, Flanders has been urging 
bold new efforts to win the struggle 
for men’s minds. He surprised many 
of his colleagues soon after the 


interpretations — by 


studies. 





Korean War broke out when he rose 
to deliver a speech entitled “Let’s Try 
God!” 

It was, of course, common knowl- 
edge that the Vermonter is a devout 
Protestant (Congregationalist), that 
he is a leader in a weekly Senate 
“prayer group,” that he has even in- 
troduced a Constitutional amendment 
to the effect that “this nation devout- 
ly recognizes the authority and law 
of Jesus Christ, Saviour and Ruler 
of nations” (an amendment, by the 
way, which he introduced by request 
and does not support!). Moreover, 
it is not unusual for enterprising 
politicians to deliver speeches echo- 
ing high moral ideals, bristling with 
denunciations of “atheistic, godless 
Communism,” and studded with 
fitting quotations from Holy Writ. 
Abraham Lincoln, Herbert Hoover 
and Fulton Sheen. 

But Flanders meant what he said. 
Our “get tough” policy based on 
military strength, he contended, had 
failed. We had only one solid 
achievement in matters of foreign 
policy to date (1950): EDC. In 
Korea, he added sadly, “we find our- 
selves ruining the people we set out 
to protect.” What should America 
do? The Senator answered: “Mr. 
President, let us try God!” 

Flanders went on to specify. This 
did not require “hundreds of millions 
of righteous” or that “the throne of 
grace be bombarded with hundreds 
of millions of prayers.” What it 
meant was that “love and good will” 
be poured out “by any means. con- 
ventional or unconventional. known 
or unknown” upon the peoples of the 
world. especially those under Com- 
munist rule. When he suggested that 
one way to achieve this end would be 
to send balloons across the Iron Cur- 
tain carrying messages of peace and 
friendship, the foreign- 
policy experts guffawed, while the 
Soviet New Times denounced him as 
a “warlike Republican from Vermont 
State.” 

Flanders views Joe McCarthy as a 


country’s 


obstacle to an_ intelligent 


foreign policy, thereby contributing 


major 












heavily to America’s “Time of 
Troubles.” McCarthy, he charged o 
the Senate floor, is dividing }is 
country, his church and his party, » fF 
that, “were the junior Senator from) 
Wisconsin in the pay of the Com 
munists. he could not have done a} 
better job for them.” While ow 
sights should be focused on total: 
tarian advances abroad, McCarthy : 
has diverted our attention to phar} 





toms at home. His major contribu. & 
tion in the sphere of international Dp: 
P 


ous” Cohn-Schine sweep across Buf stopp 


affairs was in sponsoring the “frivol F 


rope. leaving doubt in the minds of) with 
our allies as to “the seriousness, re. f pick ¢ 
do so 


sponsibility and intelligence of thf 
government.” e Fir 

As a result of his campainf . L 
against McCarthy-style patriotism. ; frienc 
Flanders’s office has been floodel fF pages 
with 20.000 letters, divided almos > had 
evenly pro and con. His supporter: Social 
pay tribute to his courage and inf Street 
tegrity. sometimes refer to himaf Des 
“Fearless Flanders,” ask for aute f sober, 
graphs, and wish him well. sion ¢ 

But the abusive mail is heavy. § happe 
much of it addressed to “Comrat§ There 
Flanders.” labeling him a “traitor. and p 
even suggesting that he “drop deal’ fF capita 
Some “100-per-cent Americans” @ Wh 


tack him as a “tool of the Jew — cteasi 
who receives orders from the “Ir B contre 
visible Government.” 2 Gover 

The most gratifying response ha things 


come from Flanders’s home stat °f the 





where the GOP is about to celebrat now 
one hundred years of continuoiy” West 
reign. In 1952, the Senator was tf) Count 


turned to office by a tally of 11 poof wh 


mas 


to 42.630—which was 2,000 vole i sure | 
more than Eisenhower received. ‘ they I 


the McCarthy issue. one out of ever) Counts 
350 Vermonters responded. 18 pe 


cent of them in support of Flanders! 





position. 2 
Whatever may be the final ott i about 
come of Senator Flanders’s challent i ° —_ 
to the exploits of his better-knomy : - 
Wisconsin colleague, most Vermot o public 
Republicans (including this writer : ay 
are proud that another favorite "i a 
has made a significant contributi tee 


 CUssi 
to the struggle for human decent! ff) “™s10 
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_ control and the mounting need of 
» Government 








BOHN 


before news- 


do some sort of justice to them. 
First, here is Creeping Socialism 


| vs, Limping Capitalism, by my old 
) friend Mark Starr. 
| pages, costs a quarter and is to be 
| had of the Union for Democratic 


It runs to 32 


Socialism, 112 East Nineteenth 
Street, New York City. 

Despite its title, the booklet is a 
sober, rational and realistic discus- 
sion of a few of the things which are 
happening to our economic system. 
There is little in it about socialism 
and practically nothing to show that 
capitalism is limping. 

What it is really about is the in- 
capital 


intervention to keep 


4 things going and protect the interests 
» ofthe majority of people. The author 


now and then refers to Britain or 


| West Germany or the Scandinavian 


countries as if they were examples 
of what he is talking about, but I am 


| Sure he did not intend to say that 


they have socialism in any of those 
countries. And no one would say 


é that the industrial systems in those 
‘ Places run better than ours. 


But what Mr. Starr has to say 


Be about socialism and socialist ideas 


s sound. He is on solid ground, too. 
in his discussion of the current Re- 
Publican clichés about “creeping 


ae ‘ 8 
| Socialism” and “Big Government.’ 


The greater part of his space is 
taken up by a carefully phrased dis- 
“ussion of the relation between Gov- 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Browsing Through 
Recent Pamphlets 


ernment and business in this country. 

The advancing part played by 
Government is not due to any social- 
ist influence. The Socialist party in 
the days of its prime dominated only 
a few city governments and had a 
few members in Congress. They did 
not introduce socialism anywhere. 
They distinguished them- 
selves by honesty and intelligence. 

What President Eisenhower and 
others refer to as “creeping social- 
ism” is a series of laws. institutions 
and habits forced upon us by our 
changing ways of producing and dis- 
tributing goods. That they are a part 
of the nature of things is proved by 
the fact that they have burgeoned 
under Republicans as well as Demo- 
crats. For all his use of shop-worn 
phrases, President Eisenhower shows 
no tendency to do away with social- 
welfare measures. If he tried to 
abolish the TVA, Social Security, 
unemployment insurance or the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, he would 
find it infinitely harder to get any 
of his friends elected. 

Mr. Starr speaks of our present 


merely 


way of running things as a prag- 
matic system. a mixed system. He is 
full of enthusiasm for many features 
of it. He also has obvious faith that 
the good features will increase and 
the bad ones diminish. But when he 
comes to the overall planning which 
was—and is—characteristic of social- 
ist thought, he shies off: “No one 
in the U.S.A. advocates an overall 
blueprint plan for the community, 
but most of us now assume that the 
Government can and must play a 
constructive role.” 

Next on my desk is a 60-page 


booklet, Understanding the Worker, 
by August Claessens, sold for 50 
cents by the Rand School Press, 7 
East Fifteenth Street, New York City. 
Gus Claessens is a remarkable man. 
During his long life, he has expend- 
ed his strength and his talent teach- 
ing working people, organizing 
working people and with 
working people. He has many times 
covered this country up and down 
and across. And he ‘has not merely 
taught workers, lectured to them, 
shouted at them. They call him by 
his first Even when he de- 
scribes their shortcomings, he speaks 
of them with love and understanding. 
A good share of what he has 
learned he has managed to crowd 
into these 60 pages. He describes the 
psychology of the different groups- 
how they feel, what they are after. 
how to get hold of them. And this 


living 


name. 


man knows his psychology. He has 
constructed a bridge between the 
university and the trade-union move- 
ment. | recommend his work to col- 
lege professors, to trade-union organ- 
izers and to anyone else who wants 
to find out 
working-class skulls. 


what goes on under 

Some time ago, | devoted my page 
to a remarkable German book, Dok- 
umente der Menschlichkeit. \t has 
now been translated and is published 
by Harper’s under the title Docu- 
ments of Humanity ($2.50). Dr. Al- 
bert Schweitzer writes an introduc- 
tion which begins, “This volume is 
one of the most significant to appear 


“May 


serve to 


in modern times,” and ends: 
this unique testament .. . 
liberate man from the still-powerful 
bondage of hatred.” 

The pages are filled with tales of 
kindness recalled by a few of the 15 
million Germans who were uprooted 
from their homes and thrust helpless 
into an inimical world after World 
War II. The doers of the good deeds 
are Americans, Belgians, Czechs, 
Danes, English, French, Poles and— 
yes—Russians. There is no preach- 
ing, but human nature stands out as 
basically good. Here is something to 
build on for the future. 








in America are courting death from lung cancer at about the age of 55 


The latest research indicates that millions of heavy smoker 


Cigarettes 


Cause Cancer 


By Alton Ochsner 


IGARETTES cause cancer. In 1954, 

some 23,000 Americans will die 
from lung cancer. In 1955, approxi- 
mately 25,000 Americans will die 
from lung cancer. In 95 per cent of 
the cases, death will be traceable to 
smoking. 

But the mortality rates are only 
indications. The casualties of war— 
and we are at war with cancer—are 
the sick and the maimed, as well as 
the dead. Lung cancer is in flood, 
and the flood is rising. Lung cancer 
necessitates drastic surgery. In only 
one out of three victims brought to 
the hospital will the cancer be 
localized that the 
cancerous lung can be removed. Of 
these, 85 per cent will be dead with- 
in five years, most of them within 
two. 


sufficiently so 


True, even if you are a heavy 
smoker, you may not die of cancer. 
You may die of heart disease, or a 
circulatory ailment, or a cerebral 
hemorrhage—or you may go blind 
from nicotine amblyopia. Certainly 
you will lose most of your sense of 
taste and smell. You will become 
progressively more nervous and ir- 
ritable. Your digestion will be bad. 
You will be troubled by one or more 
of such 
smoker’s cough, smoker’s throat, 
smoker’s larynx, smoker’s pharynx, 
smoker’s asthma—familiar ailments 
directly traceable to smoking. There 
are even indications that if you are 
a man you may become impotent; if 
a woman, sterile. 

This is the smoker’s choice: Unless 
you die earlier from something else, 





Here we present the opening pages of a book that may, for some time to 
come, be the last word on its highly controversial subject. The book is Smoking 
and Cancer, which has just been published by Julian Messner, Inc. in New 
York. Its author, Alton Ochsner, has been President of the American College 
of Surgeons (1951-52), President of the American Cancer Society (1949-50) 
and President of the American Association for Thoracic Surgery (1947-48). 
Now Chairman of the Department of Surgery at Tulane University’s School of 
Medicine, Dr. Ochsner is the author of a number of surgical textbooks. His 
book recapitulates the latest research on smoking—in relation not only to 
cancer but to heart disease and other bodily disorders. 





respiratory diseases as 





you risk death from lung cance 
about the age of 55. This is no idk 
warning. The risks of getting lum 
cancer have been accurately ci 
culated. The equation is simple: Th 
amount you have smoked daily al 
the number of years you have mait 


tained the habit determine you 
chances of developing lung cance. 
A man of 50 who has smoked i 
pack of cigarettes a day for 20 year 
has 50 times more chance of co 
tracting lung cancer than a Moh 
smoker. 

Research analysts describe a not 
smoker as anybody who has 1 
regularly smoked one cigarette jf 
day for 20 years. A light smokers 
one who has consumed from one! 


period. Smoking from 10 to h 
cigarettes daily makes one 4 ne 
erately heavy smoker, and if one bi 
smoked from 16 to 20 a day for) 
years, he is a heavy smoker. An 6 
cessive smoker consumes from 21" 
24 cigarettes a day. More than the 
makes him a chain-smoker. 
Susceptibility, no doubt, plays ! 
role in cancer. Less smoking ™ 
delay the onset of cancer; ™ 
smoking may hasten it. You may 
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ible to take more tobacco abuse 
than others. But the definite relation- 
ship now established is that the more 
you smoke and the longer you smoke, 
the greater the risk. 

If these conclusions seem grim, so 
is the problem with which they deal. 
Cancer of the lung is a pandemic 
disease here and in northern Europe; 

ndemic means widely epidemic. 
The death-rate for respiratory cancer 
gd white males in the United States 
Was six times greater in 1953 than 
in 1930. The rise in lung-cancer in- 
idence has been so awesome that “it 
is almost as though the population 
had been exposed to some new 
hazard,” Dr. Charles S. Cameron has 
dated for the American Cancer 
Society. Death statistics show that, 
in 1920, lung cancer caused 1.1 of 
ery 100,000 deaths. In 1948, the 
lung-cancer deaths rose to 8.3 per 
100,000. I predict that in 1970, 
unless preventive measures are 
taken, lung cancer will account for 
18 per cent of all cancer deaths, This 
means that one out of every ten to 
fifteen men who die in this country 
in 1970 will die from lung cancer. 

Notwithstanding the accumulation 
of clinical, statistical and laboratory 
findings pointing to tobacco as the 
lurking killer in cancer and heart 
diseases, many still await the miracle 
of irrefutable scientific proof—the 
isolation of the carcinogen or car- 
tinogens in tobacco smoke from 
something like 200 chemical sub- 
} lances contained 
alone, Proof, by some grisly experi- 
ment on human beings, that what 
produces cancer in animals can pro- 
duee cancer in man! The world 
might have remained in a_ sorry 
plight for many years if British 
sanitarians had waited for the dis- 
‘overy of the typhoid germ before 
p Recepting clinical and _ statistical 
| evidence that certain wells in London 
were the real disease-spreaders. 

Proof has been piled upon proof 
‘sociating the effects of compulsive 
smoking with cancer, with heart 
disease, with general respiratory and 
other diseases, only to strike a wall 


in tobacco tars 
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of medical skepticism at the outset. 
With honorable exceptions, of course. 
The distinguished New England 
Journal of Medicine found that the 
evidence associating smoking and 
cancer must be considered “proof 
within the ordinary meaning of the 
word.” So did the British Medical 
Journal, the voice of the British 
Medical Association. 

“Statistics,” it declared, “cannot 
prove causation. But neither could 
Koch’s postulates, although the lives 
of millions are affected and controlled 
on the assumption that they have 
established beyond question the cau- 
sative agents of certain infective 
diseases.” 

It is natural that there should be 
some difference of opinion between 
non-smoking and smoking doctors. 
Dr. Walter C. Alvarez, consultant in 
medicine to the Mayo Clinic, has re- 
cently written in his popular medical 
column: “I remember some of my 
close friends in the medical profes- 
sion, highly intelligent men, who 
knew all the dangers of the excessive 
use of tobacco and yet went on with 
their chain-smoking until, in their 
early fifties, they dropped dead with 
a coronary attack.” If they hadn’t, 
lung cancer probably would have got 
them. 

For most of the medical profes- 
sion, however, serious debate about 
cigarette smoking as a factor as- 
sociated with an increase in the 

eneral death-rate ended on June 21, 
1954. On that day, the American 
Cancer Society submitted a research 
report to physicians at the annual 
meeting of the American Medical 
Association in San Francisco. The 
report was the result of a two-and- 
a-half-year study by Dr. E. Cuyler 
Hammond, Director, and Dr. Daniel 
Horn, Assistant Director of Statistical 
Research for the American Cancer 
Society. The study dealt with the 
smoking habits of 187,766 men be- 
tween the ages of 50 and 70, and the 
analysis was based on the reported 
deaths of 4.854 men who had died 
since the project was begun in Jan- 
uary 1952. 


More than 22,000 trained ACS 
volunteers were used. The survey 
covered 394 counties throughout the 
United States. And Dr. Charles S. 
Cameron, Medical and Scientific Di- 
rector of the American Cancer 
Society, found the information “so 
clearly valid—beyond any question 
of statistical error” that it appeared 
to warrant publication before the 
time planned. The publication was 
advanced “to save lives,” Dr. Ham- 
mond declared. 

The overall finding of the Ham- 
mond-Horn report, which struck the 
headlines with bomblike effect, was 
that cigarette smokers die sooner 
than other men in the 50-to-70 age 
bracket and that they die mainly 
from cancer and heart disease. Its 
conclusions: 

1. “Cigarette smoking is associated 
with an increase in the general 
death-rate.” Of the 4,854 men who 
had died, a total of 3,022 deaths 
occurred among regular cigarette 
smokers. If their death-rates had 
been the same as for non-smokers, 
only 1,980 would have died. 

2. “Even light cigarette smoking 
is associated with increasing death- 
rates.” 

3. “Cigarette smoking is associated 
with an increase in the death-rate 
from most of the more common sites 
of cancer in men.” A little less than 
half of the total increase observed 
was attributed to lung carcinoma. 

4, “Heavy smoking nearly doubles 
the death-rate from diseases of the 
coronary arteries.” 

5. “Heavy cigarette smoking more 
than doubles the death-rate from 
cancer.” 

6. “The findings were essentially 
the same for rural areas as for urban 
areas.” 

7. “The findings were based on the 
study of all other available experi- 
mental as well as statistical evidence 
bearing on the subject.” 

On this basis, Dr. Hammond 
found not merely “an association 
between cigarette smoking and death- 
rates,” but “a cause-and-effect re- 
lationship.” 











N JUNE 13, 1954, Pravda and Izvestia published a 
O spy story. Boiled down, the story claimed that, 
early this year, two American intelligence agents flew 
from Wiesbaden, Germany to Oslo, Norway, transferred 
to a single-engined Norwegian seaplane and flew to the 
Soviet frontier, which they crossed with the aid of 
Norwegian border authorities. The agents, Vladimir 
Galay and Yuri Khramtsov, both émigré Russians, had 
been carefully trained, at an American intelligence 
school in West Germany, in the use of weapons, in 
techniques of forging documents, printing, photography. 
radio and cryptography. Their mission was to collect 
“information about industrial and military objectives 
and airfields, to photograph these objectives, determine 
their exact coordinates,” and transmit this information 
by radio to Viktor Dalchau, 32 Obentraustrasse, Berlin. 
NE-61, or to Richard Gauler, 9 Moizstrasse, Berlin, 30. 

Tried by the Military Collegium of the Supreme 
Court of the USSR, Galay and Khramtsov were each 
sentenced to 25 years in labor camps. They escaped 
the death penalty, the story concluded, by readily ad- 
mitting their guilt. 

During the same week of June, /zvestia announced 
that two other American intelligence agents had volun- 
tarily surrendered themselves to Soviet security officers 
near Moscow. And, out on the Pacific island of Sakhalin. 
according to report. one American spy was killed during 
a gun fight with Soviet police and his buddy was cap- 
tured and condemned to 25 years’ hard labor. According 
to Izvestia, the two men who voluntarily surrendered 
had parachuted from an American four-engined bomber 
over Soviet soil. They had jumped carrying “short-wave 
transmitters and receivers. a radio beacon for leading 
airplanes to landing strips, weapons (including silent 
ones), ciphers, codes, maps, compasses. materials for 
cryptography, blank forms from various Soviet institu- 
tions, passports and military cards forged by American 
intelligence, Soviet paper money. gold coin.” and poison 
sewn into their shirt collars. 

Such reports are steadily hammered into the minds of 
Soviet readers. During the past year, the latter were told 
that American spies had been captured and tried in 
several areas of the Soviet Union. in Poland, East Ger- 
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Georgi Malenkov’s 
Spy Stories 


By Arthur E. Adams 


Russian History Department, Michigan State College 


many, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Albania, China and 
North Korea. Other spies were allegedly unearthed in 
almost every corner of the globe. Each published account 
is crammed with names and specific details that give it 
plausibility, and always it is charged that the American 
intelligence service is busy putting more and more agents 
into the field. 

Why do Malenkov’s newspapers publish these reports 
and give them such elaborate detail? Because they're 
true? Hardly. The answer is a little more complicated 
than that. Malenkov has many irons in this fire. 

First, spy stories help him rule Russia because they 
bolster the “encirclement theory”—a mainstay of Sovie 
policy. By arguing that Russia is surrounded by hostile 
“capitalists” who lust for the conquest of her riches, 
Lenin, Stalin and Malenkov have each managed to per 
suade many Russians that armed invaders may strike 
at any moment. People thus terrified are more easil 
managed; they will more readily accept dictatorship a 
a necessary consequence of the external danger. 

The Russians how] that our intelligence service spends 
“many hundreds of millions of dollars in organizing 
provocations and sabotage. In April, Pravda 
trumpeted that “after Franco received arms from the 
United States. the fascist dregs that had been in the 
Hitlerite intelligence swarmed to the surface in othe! 
Western European countries. hastening to offer theit 
services.” Furthermore: “The American authorities art 
buying up all this fascist filth very cheaply.” Another 
Pravda article insists that we rely on “all kinds of scum. 
on traitors and betrayers of their motherland. on forme! 
fascist toadies coming over ‘by inheritance’ from the 
Gestapo to the American intelligence.” 

We are said to devote special attention to the tragit 
inmates of DP camps, and delighted Soviet writer 
multiply revolting descriptions of our recruiting methods. 
They charge us with bribery, blackmail and brutality. 
with driving homeless refugees to despair by allowing 
them to be used as slaves in Morocco and by plying the 
weak with drink until they are broken and ready 
serve us. They claim that we herd this rabble off to 
of our many intelligence schools—at Munich, Rottach 
Bad Homburg or Limburg—where American official 
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wach what Pravda calls the “basic tenets” of American 
intelligence: “to hate and destroy everything Soviet, to 
blow up and kill.” 

As they tell the story, the newly-trained agent is sent 
into an Iron Curtain land with a ten-gallon hatful of 
nefarious missions to accomplish. Those two men whose 
heavy load of equipment was listed above were equally 
weighted down with missions. Pravda reports: “They 
were to begin the collection and transmission by radio 
of espionage information about industrial and military 
objectives; to recruit agents for espionage and subver- 
ion; by means of anonymous letters to discredit well- 
known people in the country, Party and public officials, 
and Soviet workers: to obtain documents by killing 
Soviet people; to communicate to the American intel- 
livence center about Soviet documents that should be 
furnished other agents sent into the USSR; with the aid 
ifthe radio beacon to assist American planes in dropping 
other spies; and—in the event of war—to help enemy 
planes bomb Soviet objectives.” 

Within this frightening array of tasks. several de- 
monstrate a subsidiary aspect of the domestic usefulness 
of spy stories. When machines, administrators and 
workers don’t perform properly, the papers cry that 
American-inspired agents are sabotaging. And when 
countless anonymous letters descend on Soviet editors, 
“discrediting well-known people in the country, Party 
and public officials,” etc.. the shadowy agent of the 
American intelligence service—always a ready scape- 
goat—is smothered with maledictions. 

Malenkov’s second main objective is international. 
Pravda and Izvestia—sent by airmail all over the world 
—strive to convince friends and fellow-travelers that the 
United States is the home of all evil. And one of the most 
heinoys of our methods, Pravda tirelessly insinuates, is 
‘ecret conquest—conquest by the establishment of spider- 
like controls over the intelligence services of other states. 

It is charged that “the American espionage center in 
Japan is under the direct control of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency” and is headed by a Lieutenant Colonel 
Kennan. To mask its activities. this “Kennan organiza- 
tion” is said to own and operate “more than 30 fishing 


| and trading companies.” It is supposed to have a fleet of 


more than 100 fishing boats,” and to employ Japanese 
Government officials. correspondents, industrialists, en- 


tineers and gangsters.” Far more damning is the allega- 
| ‘on that the intelligence agency of the Japanese Govern- 
_ ment, theoretically under the jurisdiction of the Japanese 
| Cabinet, “is directly controlled by this Kennan organ- 


ization,” 


Soviet writers claim that American intelligence opera- 


F tions j ‘ , ; 
ons in West Germany are extensive and influential. 


Mllen Dulles, chief of the Central Intelligence Agency. 


| “a reportedly on the scene in West Berlin to stage the 


German workers’ revolts of June 1953. During 
hese riots, this Soviet story adds, one of Dulles’s 
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“agents,” Trumball, saw to it that RIAS, the free radio 
station in West Berlin, “continuously broadcast instruc- 
tions and announced meeting places for agents and 
provocateurs and also gave false information in order 
to extend the provocation that had been prepared.” 

In November 1953, both Pravda and Izvestia an- 
nounced the defection to East Germany of a man named 
Geier, alias Grell, whom the press called “the former 
deputy chief of one West German espionage center.” 
According to Pravda, this center—X/9592—was headed 
by a former Hitlerite, General Gehlen: its 4,200 active 
agents were all ex-fascists—SS, SA, SD and Gestapo 
men. And, of course, X/9592 was “directed and financed 
by the American intelligence service.” 

Trying to prove that our intelligence service is worse 
than Hitler’s, Pravda recently “discovered” a new organ- 
ization—the so-called “Fascist International Center,” 
modeled by Soviet writers on the image of the Comin- 
form. This “Center” allegedly supports the old British 
Fascist, Oswald Mosley, and its information bureau is 
“directing the compilation of ‘blacklists’ of people with 
anti-American sentiments, the dissemination of provoca- 
tive rumors, and, naturally, the collection of espionage 
information.” A finishing touch is overwhelming. The 
Fascist information bureau, Pravda assured its readers, 
“is in close touch with the American spy service and with 
the not-unknown Senator McCarthy, on whose instruc- 
tions it operates.” 

McCarthy is not alone. Sooner or later, almost every 
American Government agency is fitted with the cloak 
and dagger of “the secret service.” The United States 
Information Service allegedly functions in Thailand “to 
coordinate and gather secret information.” In other 
countries, it numbers among its duties the “recruiting of 
foreign agents for the American intelligence service.” 

In Iran, American “military missions and advisers 
have taken over the second section of the Iranian Gen- 
eral Staff” (military espionage and counter-espionage) ; 
and U. S. “timber specialists” are “doing topographical 
work in areas bordering the Soviet Union, and making 
a study of roads, bridges and passes.” Further, an 
American, Colonel Schwartzkopf, once adviser to the 
Iranian gendarmerie, is identified as the director of the 
Zahedi coup d’état in August 1953. Just to make sure 
its readers comprehend the significance of this informa- 
tion, Pravda adds: “Such facts can be endlessly multi- 
plied. but those given are sufficient to show the true 
nature of the activity of the numerous American spe- 
cialists who are in Iran to give ‘aid.’ ” 

According to Soviet papers, our CIC (Army Counter- 
Intelligence Corps) operates a base in the town of 
Sapporo, Japan, from which it sneaks spies into Russia; 
and, in India, American missionaries throng the north- 
ern borders, mapping out the terrain. A combined State 
Department and CIA team staged the recent Guatemala 
rebellion, and, in Germany, the historical department of 
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SPY CONTINUED 


the U. S. Air Force collects data on the location of 
Soviet industries. 

Even the FBI is implicated. Late in 1953, Izvestia 
proclaimed: “Several years ago, Norwegian authorities 
gave a group of Americans permission to travel about 
the country to make microfilms of church books, in 
which Norway’s population is registered.” These visiting 
“Mormons” took “four whole years to photograph these 
church books.” And now the Mormons have “69,000 
rolls of microfilm, each of then 100 feet long.” Sinister 
doings. 

Izvestia explained that the Mormons were working 
for American intelligence, which is “trying to get its 
hands on complete lists of the Western European 
countries’ inhabitants.” This scheme “was conceived not 
in the state of Utah, . . . but in the dark offices of the 
American secret police—the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation (FBI) in Washington.” There is a terrible 
significance in this, /zvestia pointed out, for “the ap- 
petites of the FBI and its chief, Edgar Hoover, are 
becoming truly insatiable.” Hoover is not satisfied with 
having a “dossier on every American.” He “is now 
collecting a list of every Western European inhabitant 
for his card file.” 

Such accusations against U. S. intelligence agencies 
make many people, in large and small nations. in Europe, 
Asia, Latin America and Africa, wary of Americans and 
American-sponsored undertakings. 

A third reason for the American spy article may be 
called “the intelligence maneuver.” By publishing a spy 
story, Malenkov hopes to influence the thinking of an 
enemy agency or the action of an enemy agent; or he 
may hope to secure information by provoking detailed 
repudiation of fantastic charges. The announcement that 
those two agents who hauled so many supplies and 
missions into the Soviet had voluntarily surrendered also 
explained that, because of their repentance, these men 
had been freed and were living happily in the Soviet 
Union. The promise is clear: If you are a refugee 
compelled by the vile Americans to spy on your mother- 
land, turn yourself in, be repatriated and forgiven. On 
the other hand, the many announcements describing 
ruthless executions of American spies are designed to 
make the agent think twice before boarding his four- 
engined bomber for Moscow. 

Among the millions of refugees from Russia who left 
during and immediately after the Second World War. 
there are many anti-Communist organizations. Since it 
embarrasses the Soviet Union to have millions of its 
ex-citizens publicly and bitterly particularizing its short- 
comings, Malenkov uses intelligence maneuvers to 
dampen the ardor of these refugee groups. In May 1954, 
for example, Pravda published an article about Josip 
Krutiy, a Ukrainian refugee who returned after nine 
years in the West. 

According to his statement, Krutiy had played an 
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active part in the outspoken and virulent Ukrainja, 
independence movement. But in recent years he learnej 
that the leaders of the Ukrainians have “sold themselye 
to foreign intelligence services, on whose orders they 
try to organize espionage, terrorism and sabotage in the 
Ukraine.” Krutiy asserted that the Ukrainian leades 
“do not represent any political force; they are merdy 
cadres for American and other imperialist intelligence 
services.” In fact, the Ukrainian organizations receive 
“categorical orders from Washington signed by Admiral 
[Leslie] Stevens.” 

Another Pravda article, published in April, coms 
under the heading, “Intelligence Maneuver to Obtain 
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Information and Anticipate Enemy Action.” This artice tured 
was concerned with the highly-placed MVD man Yur — munis 
Rastvorov, who long operated from the Soviet Embassy thing 
in Tokyo. It is general knowledge now that Rastvoroy & *sig" 
came over to our side after Beria was exposed, but in JB Arctic 
April he was a big secret and the Russians wer Jy kn 
frantically trying to find him. Pravda complained that Wh 
American authorities feigned complete ignorance about “ing ' 
“the Soviet Embassy official who ‘disappeared,’ ” but it much 
pointed out angrily that the New York Times was hint § "g@ 
ing that Rastvorov might be in the United States. The Kirun 
Russians were fishing for some hint that would confirm land 
the Times article. They also made good use of their § omic 
opportunity to accuse us of “kidnaping” Rastvoror. there 
And, just in case their worst fears should come tre — ™por 
they repudiated in advance any “publication in th f Way 4 
American press of lies fabricated by the American inte BF % Un 
ligence service and issued as Rastvorov’s ‘testimony. tally 
Finally, in considering the Kremlin’s reasons for pin 
fulminating about spies, we cannot but face the fact thal has ju 
the United States does operate an intelligence service the N 
We are engaged in a struggle for survival with # shorte 
tenacious and deadly enemy, and success depends in the W 
large measure upon our possession of accurate inform The 
tion about the capabilities and intentions of that enemy. Finlar 
But to say that we engage in intelligence work is in ™ § Vided 
way to admit that we carry on the barbarous activities F vehicl 
for which we are so reviled. The question is: What pat forest: 
of Malenkov’s accusations is true? The CIA, or perhaps rail li 
some branch of the Soviet MVD, could give us something of in 
like a reliable estimate. But, even without their evidence f Army 
it is obvious that many of the charges are either sheer |) War 
nonsense or barefaced lies, effective only because som ; group 
people passionately desire to believe the worst of us — _— 
We may quite safely insist that the FBI does mf 0% 
operate a Mormon spy service. We may doubt thet . the 
American planes penetrate deeply into Soviet territory F Cisive, 
at will and without discovery. Simple calculations "F oe 
dollars and cents prove that, if our intelligence ser Fy 4 z 
were as huge, its activities and agents as numerous # ; Und 
the Russians would have the world believe, an impossibly ; on 
large share of the national budget would be require No : 
to support it. Bea 
Nover 
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THE COLD WAR 


REACHES 


LAPLAND 


By Laszl6 Hamori 


STOCKHOLM 
HE NEWS from Scandinavia in 
the past six months has fea- 
tured a series of sensational Com- 
munist spy trials. All have had one 
thing in common: The defendants’ 
assignments took them north of the 
Arctic Circle, to the region common- 
ly known as Lapland. 

Why is this desolate and forbid- 
ding part of the world receiving so 
much attention from Soviet espio- 
nage agencies? Apart from the 
Kiruna iron mines in Sweden, Lap- 
land can scarcely be of much eco- 
nomic interest to Moscow. Nor are 
there military installations of any 
importance in northern Sweden, Nor- 
way and Finland. However, Lapland 
is unquestionably one of the poten- 
tially decisive areas in any future 
war. The Scandinavian airline SAS 
has just opened regular service over 
the North Pole to Los Angeles—the 
shortest air route from Europe to 
the West Coast of the United States. 

The chief defense of far northern 
Finland, Sweden and Norway is pro- 
vided by Nature. Tanks and motor 


forests, and the absence of roads and 


Army learned in the Russo-Finnish 


sheet ] War of 1939-40 that only small 
some 
: operate effectively in the northern 
; nol 


groups of ten to twenty men can 


tegions, and, even then, the support 


| of the local population is often de- 
itor’ 
' Current Soviet infiltration is aimed. 
rvice © 


tisive, It is this population at which 


The revelations at the recent spy 


_ Mals painted a fantastic picture: 
sibly 


Under cover of the 20-hour winter 


| Night, fishermen from Kirkenes in 
| ‘orway and peasants from Sala in 
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Finland had been crossing into Rus- 
sia on their skis, carrying informa- 
tion for waiting MVD officers. Their 
data teld merely how the fishing 
families Andersen and Bjarke or the 
peasant families Hukkalainen and 
Lein6 lived and thought, but some- 
where in the Soviet Union these 
seemingly trivial facts were being 
card-indexed and made the basis for 
political infiltration of Lapland. 

The election results show that these 
Soviet efforts have not been in vain. 
In Norway, the Communists won 
barely 5 per cent of the votes at the 
last election; in the far northern 
province of Finnmark, however, 23 
per cent voted Communist. In Swe- 
den, where the Communists won only 
4.3 per cent of the national vote, they 
registered 17.1 per cent in the north- 
ern province of Norrbotten. And in 
Finland, where the powerful Commu- 
nist party captured 21.6 per cent of 
the ballots in last March’s election, 
the Communist vote in Lapland was 
even higher. 

Yet, this Communist strength in 
the Far North is not due to Soviet 
efforts alone. Curiously, a more pow- 
erful ally of Communism above the 
Arctic Circle is the physical environ- 
ment. The blanket of snow that cov- 
ers everything for ten months is bad 
enough, but far worse is the terrible 
darkness. The sun is completely be- 
low the horizon for three months out 
of the year and appears merely in the 
form of a pale twilight for another 
three. This “long night” causes an 
alternating mood of melancholia and 
rage among the inhabitants which 
Swedish psychiatrists have named 
“Lapp sickness.” 

Behind the fishing villages and 


hamlets of northern Norway rise 


bare mountain peaks, and not a trace 
of vegetation is to be seen amid the 
all-enveloping grey-brown stone. In 
Swedish Norrbotten, scrawny birches 
barely sustain life along the shores of 
ice-bound lakes. The vast pine for- 
ests of northern Finland offer tourists 
a vista of quiet charm; but to those 
who live out their lives here 100 or 
150 miles from the nearest human 
habitation, the long, dark winter 
brings only a feeling of mute rebel- 
lion against the world. Formerly, 
these emotions were channeled into 
a fanatical religiosity, but today it is 
primarily to Communism that the 
Laplanders look for a promised sun- 
light and human companionship. 

The people of the northern regions 
also have more or less realistic rea- 
sons for discontent. To be sure, the 
Swedish iron miners of Kiruna are 
among the best-paid in Europe, and 
many Norwegian fishermen carry 
bankbooks with substantial entries 
along with their Communist-party 
cards. But what arouses justified re- 
sentment is the feeling of neglect. The 
radio, which is often blacked out 
anyway by the nearby iron deposits 
and the polar storms, never carries 
programs of local interest. Postal 
service is slow, and the movies are 
far away. The mail-order houses of 
Oslo and Helsinki send leftover goods 
of poor quality. And taxes seem to 
bring few benefits to Lapland. 

Another cause of discontent is the 
shortage of women. The girls leave 
northern Sweden at 16 for the South, 
where high-paying jobs and all the 
advantages of city life await them. 
The young men go to less prosperous 
Finland for their brides, but then the 
peasants and forest workers of north- 
ern Finland are left high and dry. 
And whom are the fishermen of 
Norwegian Lapland, on their rocky 
islands, to marry if the girls go off 
to places where they can find movies, 
beauty parlors and human company? 

If the governments of the three 
northern nations do not awaken to 
the peril, the West may one day find 
a strategic fifth column in the moun- 
tains and forests of Lapland. 
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ATE IN AucusT, as dusk was set- 
i tine over New York City, a two- 
ton truck stopped at the entrance to 
342 Madison Avenue and unloaded 
several thousand copies of a new 
pamphlet by Joseph P. Kamp. 
former Yonkers process-server and 
self-styled anti-Communist pamphle- 
teer. Bearing a “Committee FOR 
McCarthyism” imprint, it was de- 
signed to harry Frederick E. Wolt- 
man, Pulitzer Prize-winning New 
York World-Telegram and Sun writer 
who had recently done a masterful 
series on the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Normally, “The Red Addled 
‘Brain’ Behind the Scripps-Howard 
SMEAR of Senator Joe McCarthy” 
could be dismissed as a lunatic-fringe 
product incapable of attracting much 
attention. But the feeling against 
Woltman is so strong among Mc- 
Carthyites that even those who con- 
cede the pamphlet’s misrepresenta- 
tions and distortions, and who some- 
times repudiate Kamp’s brand of 
anti-Communism, are freely circulat- 
ing it. Even more disturbing is the 
fact that Kamp’s financial supporters 
read like a Who’s Who in American 
Industrial Life. 

Interestingly enough, many dis- 
tributors of the pamphlet are people 
who insist that any “Fifth Amend- 
ment Communist” refusing to comply 
with Congressional committee re- 
quests should be repudiated by his 
employer. Yet, Joe Kamp _ himself 
was convicted for contempt of Con- 
gress. On June 16, 1950, after a six- 
year legal battle. he began a four- 
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Joe Kamp Baits Anti-Communists 


By Walter K. Lewis 


month sentence imposed by a Federal 
judge in the District of Columbia. 
When a Federal grand jury and a 
Congressional committee queried 
Kamp about his sources of revenue, 
he had refused to talk. 

In his anti-Woltman pamphlet, 
Kamp “reveals” that the Scripps- 
Howard writer was arrested during 
a 1928 Pittsburgh strike which, he 
says, was “Communist-led.” The fact 
is that Woltman has never been ar- 
rested at any time. Kamp calls Wolt- 
man, whom Pageant magazine has 
just named (with J. Edgar Hoover, 
Bishop Sheen and others) as one of 
the country’s six leading anti-Com- 
munists, “a fake ‘anti-Communist.’ ” 

The pamphlet claims that Woltman 
“joined the faculty of the leading 
Socialist propaganda institution in 
America, the notorious Rand School” 
(which Kamp calls “Red”). What 
actually happened is that Woltman 
delivered a lecture at the Rand 
School in 1948, exposing Communist 
infiltration of American journalism. 
And this is why Kamp accuses him 
of “continuing Red sympathies”! 

In the course of attacking Wolt- 
man, Kamp also impugns the anti- 
Communism of THE NEw LEADER 
Executive Editor, S. M. 
Levitas, as well as libeling Boris 
Nicolaevsky, David Dubinsky, Alex 
Rose, Irving Brown, Ignazio Silone, 
Max Ascoli and others who have 
given support to the American Com- 
mittee for Cultural Freedom. (The 
Committee sponsored the best-selling 
McCarthy and the Communists, by 
James Rorty and Moshe Decter.) 


and_ its 








Chicago: Albert N. Votaw. Boston: Courtney Sheldon, 


Obviously, the pamphlet is part of 
a campaign to silence legitimate 
criticism of McCarthy by identifying 
it with pro-Communist attacks on the 
Senator. For example, Kamp has 
offered $10,000 to “Americans for 
Democratic Action, the Ford Motor 
Company, the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, or to any other organ. 
ization which directly or indirectly 
is supporting or has supported Con. 
munist, pro-Communist or other sub. 
versive individuals, groups, policies 
or programs [italics mine—W. K. L.| 
if anybody can prove that one single 
person has been falsely accused by 
Senator Joe McCarthy of being : 
Communist or pro-Communist when 
such person had never been involved 
in any way in the Communist cot- 
spiracy to overthrow the Gover 
ment.” 

As soon as he made this offer 
Kamp started on a new venture, the 
publication of a periodical calle 
Headlines, which, like the anti 
Woltman pamphlet, _ illustrates his 
mastery of the half-truth an 
the brazen innuendo. For example 
Kamp attacks radio commentato! 
Barry Gray, a _ staunch anti-Me 
Carthyite, calling him “a_ hatchet 


man for the [B’nai Brith] Anti 


Defamation League. which collab F 


orated with the Golos-Bentley Sovie 4 Congr 
» sive to 
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spy ring... . 


In a publicity campaign aimed @! J Py 
his Big Business list, Kamp & F a 
broidered his “achievements” in lust “Une 
: redisty 


_ submit 


language. He neglected to point oll 


however, that the Nazi propagands 


organ Welt-Dienst found the material 
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of his old Constitutional Educational 
League worthy of the highest com- 
mendation—and there is no record of 
his repudiating this praise. Head- 
lines is more of the same. In its 
April 5 issue, Kamp employs the old 
Goebbels trick of citing the “or- 
iginal” names of two Jewish ad- 
visers of President Eisenhower, and 
then accuses them of organizing a 
conspiracy against McCarthy. Of 
course, Kamp publicly denies that he 
js anti-Semitic and insists that the 
Communists are trying to pin that 
label on him. But he refused to 
answer a written question concern- 


ing his private anti-Semitic utter- 
ances, as well as written queries 
about his anti-Woltman pamphlet 
and other publications. 

It is surprising that the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, or a Con- 
gressional committee concerned with 
internal security, has not asked Kamp 
where he obtains his information. 
For some time now, he has been 
freely quoting from what he alleges 
to be genuine FBI “secret files” on 
Communists. Headlines refers to an 
FBI report on a former Truman 
aide’s connection with the Canadian 


spy ring. 


Meanwhile, “The Red Addled 
‘Brain’ Behind the Scripps-Howard 
SMEAR of Senator Joe McCarthy” 
has become the source of such an 
extensive whispering campaign 
against Woltman that it is hard to 
say whether one “respectable” New 
York columnist used the anti-Wolt- 
man material before or after Kamp 
published his opus. And, although 
Woltman continues his expert ex- 
posures of Communists in the 
Scripps-Howard press, the pamphlet 
by a “Fifth Amendment McCarthy- 
ite” continues to be a_back-alley 
best-seller. 


Redistricting Becomes an Issue in Texas 


DALLas 
EXAS covers more territory than 
= other state in the Union, 
but, in the last few years, there 
hasn't been enough to go around 
among the politicians. Thus, the Lone 
Star State is now facing a dilemma 
that grows more acute with each 
Congressional election. 

In the 1950 census, Texas showed 
enough population gain to pick up 
another seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Instead of redistricting, 
which might have upset ingrown 
| political habits, the Texas Legisla- 
ture left the old 21 Congressional 
districts intact and voted to make 
the additional seat elective by the 
state at large. Martin Dies, who was 
the first chairman of the House Un- 
| American Activities Committee back 
} inthe Thirties, was elected Congress- 
| man-at-large. Now, however, the 
| legislature faces a growing protest 
| fom voters who prefer to have all 22 
4 Congressmen more directly respon- 
' Sve to them. 
| lf the new Legislature doesn’t do 
| the job, a constitutional amendment 
‘tting up a special commission to 
| tedistrict the state will doubtless be 
| submitted to the voters. This was 

done when the Legislature refused to 
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By Bicknell Eubanks 


redistrict its own membership. The 
amendment idea has the support of 
Governor Allan Shivers, who, since 
his renomination in last summer’s 
Democratic primary, has been 
a dangerous man to oppose. The 
suggestion is widely supported. too, 
among Shivers’s opponents. 

The need for new Congressional 
districts grows more acute daily, as 
certain areas, particularly the Hous- 
ton, San Antonio and _ Dallas-Fort 
Worth regions, continue their record 
population increases. This is the old 
American story of heavily populated 
urban areas being discriminated 
against in favor of more sparsely 
populated rural districts. 

Turning to the segregation prob- 
lem, it is apparent once more that 
Texas is not the Deep South. It is 
sufficiently influenced by contact with 
the West to take a more moderate 
view of its racial problems. For 
instance, a few years ago Texas was 
ordered by a Federal judge to cease 
segregation of Mexican children in 
public schools. Educational authori- 
ties quickly complied. There has not 
been as ready a response to the 
Supreme Court’s segregation de- 
cision, but moderation continues to 
be emphasized by both races. 


Now the state finds itself a defen- 
dant in an unexpected drive to open 
the University of Texas to qualified 
Negroes who seek admission as 
undergraduate students. The Univer- 
sity has been accepting Negroes on 
the postgraduate level for several 
years, since the Supreme Court 
ordered it to admit a Houston Negro 
to its law school. Another Houston 
Negro, a high-school honor graduate, 
has gone to court to force the Uni- 
versity registrar to accept his ap- 
plication as a pre-engineering stu- 
dent. Federal Judge Ben H. Rice Jr. 
will hear the suit in the January 
term. The youth, John M. Walker. 
had been accepted by the University 
last summer, together with six other 
Negroes. Later, he was told to apply 
for admission to Texas Southern 
University or Prairie View A & M 
College, both state-supported Negro 
schools. 

The lad contends, however. that 
facilities at Prairie View and Texas 
Southern do not compare favorably 
with those at the University. He also 
says that he wants to enroll in the 
Air Force Reserve Officers Training 
Corps. There is a unit at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, but none at the state 
Negro colleges. 
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AMERICAN DEMAGOGUES 
By Reinhard H. Luthin 


Portraits of Joseph McCarthy, Huey Long, Vito 
Marcantonio, Eugene Talmadge, “Ma” and “Pa” 
Ferguson, Frank Hague, “Alfalfa Bill” Murray, “Big 
Bill” Thompson, Theodore Bilbo and James M. Curley. 

From the Introduction by Allan Nevins: “Dr. 
Luthin’s absorbing and instructive book shows how 
naturally demagogues arise under the free conditions 
of democracy... . It contains valuable hints for 
reducing their numbers and controlling their abuses.” 

Sidney Hyman in the Saturday Review: “Engross- 
ing and rewarding portrait. . . . Swift-moving, some- 
times funny, sometimes terrifying, but at all times 
eminently readable.” 

Hodding Carter: “The best and most vivid summary 

of Bilbo’s life and role that I have run across.” 
Kirkus Bookshop Service: “These analyses bring to 
light many basic similarities. Most of the demagogues 
have exploited race and religion, most have played 
up emotional appeal, all have been talented exhibi- 
tionists,” 


The author: Reinhard H. Luthin has taught history 


| at Duke and Columbia Universities, as well as the 


University of Dacca, Pakistan. He is author of The 
First Lincoln Campaign. LIST PRICE: $5.00 
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INDIVIDUALISM RECONSIDERED 
By David Riesman 


Thirty essays on individualism, minorities, popular 
and unpopular culture, Veblen, Freud, totalitarianism, 
and method in the social sciences. Includes such favor- 
ites as “The Nylon War” and “Football in America.” 

From Time magazine’s Sep- 
tember 27 cover story: “The 
University of Chicago’s David 
Riesman [is] a man with a 
wide-swinging imagination, a 
scientist’s disciplined mind, and 
a burning curiosity about peo- 
ple as they are. . . . His books 
are relatively free of academic 
jargon. . . . Individualism 
Reconsidered, a brilliant collec- 
tion of essays published this year, elaborates some of 
Riesman’s central themes.” 

Granville Hicks: “One is constantly impressed by 
Riesman’s determination not to ignore facts because 
they won’t fit conveniently into his theories.” 

The author: David Riesman, Professor of Social 
Sciences at the University of Chicago, is author of 
The Lonely Crowd and Thorstein Veblen: A Critical 
Interpretation. LIST PRICE: $6.00 
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By Mark Alexander 


New Danger Signs 
in the Arab World 


JERUSALEM 

ic. RECENT elections in Iraq and 

Syria, and the turmoil that is 

spreading across Egypt as this is 

written, again point up the Arab 
world’s instability. 

Iraq has just held its second gen- 
eral election in three months. The 
first did not give the present regime 
a clear majority, so Parliament was 
dissolved and most political parties 
were forced to disband. This pleased 
Prime Minister Nuri Said, since it 
meant that a majority of the Deputies 
he appointed would go into Par- 
liament unopposed. One might go on 
from this to lament the absence of 
democracy in the Middle East; the 
truth is that only those interested in 
preserving anarchy in the area will 
dispute the necessity for authoritar- 
ian government in most Arab League 
countries. 

But such government can_ be 
justified only if it spreads enlighten- 
ment, and Nuri Said, though pro- 
Western, is undoubtedly one of the 
most unenlightened and reactionary 
statesmen in the Middle East and all 
Asia. He is interested only in _per- 
petuating the privileges of the “thou- 
sand sheikhs” who, together with the 
state, own 93 per cent of the 
country’s cultivated area. Nor is the 
man in the street benefiting from 
the oil revenue which has made Iraq 
one of the richest countries in this 
part of the world. Most trained ob- 
servers agree, therefore, that pro- 
longation of Nuri Said’s rule will 
merely postpone an inevitable ex- 
plosion. Moreover, most of his op- 
ponents, who include practically the 
entire Iraqi intelligentsia, are joining 
the Communist -led popular - front 
movement. 


In Syria, where the elections were 
not controlled by the politicians in 


power, Khaled Bakdash, head of the 


Lebanese and Syrian Communist 
parties, was elected in the capital 
with the second largest number of 
votes. The Damascus press called this 
“the most important event in the 
Middle East in this century,” which 
is something of an exaggeration even 
though Bakdash is the first Com- 
munist Arab 
parliament. He comes from a rich 
Kurdish family in Damascus and is 
by far the most capable and popular 
Communist leader in the Arab 
world. Undoubtedly, his comrades 
will find it much more difficult to get 
elected. It should be noted, however. 
that the Syrian Communist party has 
been very influential for the past 12 


ever elected to an 


years. 

Another disconcerting result of the 
Syrian election is the fact that most 
of the Deputies elected, particularly 
those who polled the most votes, cam- 
paigned on an anti-Western platform. 
For example. Michel Alfaq’s and 
Aqram Ba’ath 
party, urging social and agrarian re- 
forms and a neutralist foreign policy. 
won seats than ever before. 
Curiously, this party belongs to the 
popular front, but actually appears 
to be competing with the Com- 
munists. Bakdash strongly rebuked 
the Ba'ath on 
“sabotaging” the front by insisting 
on secular demands and thus “antag- 


Hourani’s_ socialist 


more 


election eve for 


onizing the progressive elements of 
the [Syrian] Moslem Brotherhood.” 
The Brotherhood became an impor- 
tant Communist ally in the election, 
which stressed foreign policy. 
Perhaps the most disquieting as- 
pect of the balloting, however, was 



















the success, with Communist aggis. 
tance, of independents like Khaled 
el Azem and Ma’arouf Dualibi, The 
latter is a former prominent Nazi 
who spent the war years in Berlin 
working for Goebbels. He has be. 
come a leading fellow-traveler—j 
not a party member. Khaled el Azem 
is a rich, reactionary feudal land. 
owner considers himself 
political genius because he figured 
out that his interests would be better 
served by a chauvinist, anti-Westem 
policy than by social reforms. His 
type is now common in the Arab 
world. In a matter of months, it may 


who 









turn Syria into another Guatemala. 

In Egypt, Premier Gamal Abdel 
Nasser’s military junta is literally 
fighting for its life against an unhol 
alliance of the Moslem Brotherhood, 
the Communists and the Wafd party. 
The Communist party, which has no! 
been united since it was declare 
illegal in 1925, now has about 7.00 
members—a significant number in : 
country that officially does not have 
political parties. 

Even more important, the Com: 
munists have infiltrated the Brother: 
hood and Wafd student organizations 
—key groups in Egyptian politics 
And the Brotherhood and junta ar 
now openly at war. The anti-Goverr 
ment front claims it is fighting the 
Suez “sell-out” to the British. Com- 
munist opposition to the recently 
concluded pact is understandable, bi! 
the Brotherhood and Wafd at 
merely trying to appear more pit 
riotic than the junta. 

A recent Cairo trial of 24 Co 
munists revealed, too, that a “Unite 
Revolutionary Front” had been est FF 
lished by the Communists to hares 
the Government. It was found to hat 
the support of several Army officers 






















including Captain Mustafa Kame ; 





Sidky, one of the “Free Officers” who 
ousted King Farouk. The Brother: 
hood also has supporters among the 
officers, and the junta’s “mass 
peal” has been shrinking steadil 
General Naguib is biding his time: 
he may make a comeback as the heat 
of a veiled popular front. 
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Christopher Mayhew’s 
talk with the Soviet 
diplomat _ illustrates 
how many Westerners 
think they can fight 


belief with doubt 


By G. L. Arnold 


HOW TO COEXIST 


WITH GROMYKO 


LonpDon 
HE TRUTH and accuracy of what 
follows is vouched for by its 
exclusive appearance in the Observer, 
one of Britain’s two major Sunday 
papers, whose half million readers 
constitute a sort of élite and probably 
include the entire intelligentsia, ex- 
cept for the Tory remnant which pre- 
fers to read the Sunday Times. 

The October 24 issue of the Ob- 
server carried a front-page account 
of a recent visit to Moscow by Chris- 
topher Mayhew, Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs in the Attlee 


| Government. Mayhew went with a 


mixed Parliamentary delegation of 
Conservative and Labor MPs whose 


a art 
wert: F three-week tour of the Soviet Union 
g the JF Was somewhat overshadowed by the 
Cow fF Labor Party Executive’s briefer and 
vently More spectacular visit iv Moscow and 
e, but fF Peking. Nonetheless, it is the Par- 
at fF liamentary delegation whose search 
, pat for truth is likely to have the more 
| Permanent effect on British public 

Con F opinion. Several of its members were 
initel JF able to make unannounced visits to 
eta FF factories and housing projects, and 
jars FF two of them—both former officers— 
yhat fF made their way into a Soviet Army 
fcets fF ‘taining school whose ferociously 
‘an fF Prussian drill and discipline im- 
” who BF Pressed them greatly. But it is May- 
other hew with whom we are concerned 
ig the ‘ and to whose report we must turn. 
8 a : Mayhew, like the other delegates, 
adil F Was received by Malenkov in his 
time: Kremlin office and treated to a short 
shel F homily on coexistence. He talked to 


alt Y 


: Molotov, and was able to discuss the 
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subject earnestly and at length with 
the latter’s two deputies, Kuznetsov 
and Gromyko, who are, so to speak, 
Mayhew’s opposite numbers in the 
Soviet hierarchy. It is his account of 
what passed between himself and 
Gromyko that constitutes the most 
fascinating part of his narrative, al- 
though no one should despise the 
brilliant intellectual sword-play of 
his discussion with Molotov. (“Un- 
perturbed, Mr. Molotov remarked 
that we should not forget on this 
subject of non-interference that the 
Americans were conducting subver- 
sive activities in Eastern Europe. | 
asked if he felt that the Americans 
were justified in this action. He re- 
plied that they were not acting in the 
same way as the Soviet Union—the 
Soviet Government did not believe in 
the forcible imposition of its ideas.”’) 

It appears that, when Mayhew had 
the chance to tackle Gromyko, he 
took the opportunity to challenge not 
merely his politics but his philosophy. 
He was, as it were, searching for the 
metaphysical basis of coexistence. 
Someone had, it seems, informed him 
(wrongly) that the Soviet rulers 
attach great importance to Marxist 
theory, especially in the field of 
philosophy. He thought he could 
make his own attachment to demo- 
cracy clearer if he nailed some 
logical flaws. The following is taken 
from his own published account: 

“* “Isn’t it a question of definition?’ 
I asked Mr. Gromyko. ‘Surely you 
manage to retain your faith in Marx- 
ism only by ignoring the logical 


GROMYKO: WAS THE GLASS REAL? 


problem of definition. How do you 
define a “thesis,” an “antithesis” and 
a “synthesis”? Or take the hypo- 
thesis that Russia is a peace-loving 
workers’ opposed by  war- 
mongering capitalist ones; you man- 
age to maintain this only by arbi- 
trarily defining those who support 
Russia as “peace-lovers” and those 


state 


who oppose her as “warmongers” 
and “capitalists.” . . . When good 
scientists find this kind of thing 
happening, they revise their hypo- 
thesis; you merely stretch your 
definitions.’ ” 

From this moment onward, the 
conversation took the following 
fascinating course: 

“But you can see for yourself— 
Marxism works,’ replied Mr. Gro- 


myko robustly. ‘Marxist prophecies 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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GROMYKO CONTINUED 


have been proved right. Marxism has 
spread and is spreading throughout 
the world. And what philosophy are 
you putting against it? Who are the 
philosophers in Britain?’ 

“Slightly taken aback, I apprehen- 
sively mentioned two names I could 
recall—Lord Russell and Mr. A. J. 
Ayer. 

“ ‘What philosophy do they teach?’ 
Mr. Gromyko asked. Philosophy in 
Britain, I replied, seemed to be con- 
cerned mainly with the meaning of 
words. It did not seem very construc- 
tive to me, but it helped to under- 
stand the errors of Marxism. 

“*But what is your own philo- 
sophy?’ he persisted. ‘Are you a 
materialist? Is this glass I am hold- 
ing real or not?’ 

“‘My grandparents would have 
felt quite sure it was real,’ I replied. 
‘I am not so sure. Modern science 
shows how much our minds and 
senses contribute to what we call the 
material world.’ 

“*That is interesting, the way in 
which the findings of modern science 
can lead to two totally different in- 
terpretations,’ Mr. Gromyko reflected. 
‘It has happened often in history 
before.’ ” 

“I did not get the impression,” 
concludes Mayhew  despondently, 
“that Mr. Gromyko, or any other 
Marxist I talked to, seriously con- 
sidered or discussed whether the 
fundamentals of Marxism were true 
and valid. The basic assumptions 
were simply taken for granted.” 

Of course, not all of Mayhew’s in- 
terviews and conversations in Mos- 
cow were conducted on this puerile 
level. He did manage to ask some 
pertinent questions. (E.g., he asked 
a group of Soviet students, “What 
was Trotsky’s role in the Revolu- 
tion?” and was not greatly surprised 
when they told him, “without batting 
an eyelid,” that Trotsky had been a 
traitor.) Nonetheless, his baffled de- 
scription of his attempt to familiarize 
the Soviet Foreign Office with the 
tenets of logical positivism does pro- 
voke some thoughts which are per- 
haps not as far removed from the 


20 


substance of current politics as one 
might think. For example: 

1. Why should it be supposed that 
people are better off for doubting 
the reality of external objects, or 
that “modern science” has any bear- 
ing upon this ancient philosophical 
puzzle? 

2. What has logical positivism got 
to do with democracy? Must we all 
take the trivialities of the Cambridge 
school seriously henceforth, on pain 
of being stigmatized as unreliable de- 
fenders of freedom? 

3. Granted that Marx (and, more 
particularly, Engels and Lenin) held 
to the view that reality is what it 
appears to be. (Even this is not cer- 
tain—one could argue that, on this 
point, the Russians have followed 
Engels rather than Marx.) Is the 
same not true of medieval scholastic 
realists from Thomas Aquinas on- 
ward? Is not in fact the Catholic 
Church more or less committed to 
the same doctrine? 

4. In any case, what has all this 
got to do with the issue of freedom 
in the practical sense? Couldn’t May- 
hew have dropped his anguished con- 
cern with epistemological subtleties 
just long enough to inquire of Gro- 
myko (and Kuznetsov and Molotov) 
why there is no freedom of discussion 
in the Soviet Union? 

Anyone who imagines that these 
are idle questions has not brought 
himself up to date on the current 
intellectual atmosphere in Britain. 
For the dreadful fact is that the 
liberals and Labor-liberals who con- 
stitute the great bulk of the British 
Left are well represented by Mayhew 
—who, incidentally, stands on the 
far right of the Labor party. Their 
state of mind is adequately summed 
up by his refusal to pronounce upon 
the reality of the glass which Gro- 
myko was triumphantly waving in 
front of him. 

This extension of skepticism from 
the intellectual parlor-games of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge (where it is, of 
course, legitimate as a form of mental 
training) to everyday affairs may 
strike one as comic; no doubt, a 








humorist could make something of 
Mayhew’s naive attempt to expound 
empiricism for Gromyko’s benefit, 
and Gromyko’s sturdy defense of the 
common-sense philosophy he had 
imbibed from Lenin. But there jg 
serious side to this absurd account 
of an absurd conversation: Gromyko, 
in substance, told his visitor that he 
believed the world to be real; May. 
hew replied by suggesting that it was 
unreal. (Of course, a trained philo. 
sopher could have told them both 
that this issue has nothing to do 
with “Marxism,” let alone Stalinism, 
But that is neither here nor there, 
It is the mental attitude that counts, 

What is one to make of it? As] 
said before, not all of Mayhew’s con. 
versations in Moscow were equally 
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footling, and not all his colleagus = 
spent as much time as he did ont & there 
solving the “logical contradictions’ BF 4 nor 
of Soviet philosophy. Most of them, 4. y, 
in fact, seem to have stuck to such & ,,, . 
observable aspects of Soviet reality power 
as housing, transport, and _ foo Ma 
prices. One suspects, nonetheles, B invi.i 
that Mayhew disclosed a major flaw & 4, wh, 
in the West’s intellectual am § .p 
when he tried to associate the caus BP hefor, 
of freedom with that of skepticism § ys | 
It is well to keep an open mind, bit by se 
the open mind easily degenerates ith) Locke 
an empty mind if it has no principle BF Victo, 
to sustain it. of a. 
On the whole, one puts Mayhew’ FF realiti 
report down with the feeling tht F tractiy 
Gromyko had the better of the arg Bin unc 
ment. The Soviet Deputy For B Yep 
Minister probably came out of FF intern: 
interview (1) relieved that he bal I hase j 
not been asked any really embi B nal g, 
rassing questions, and (2) unshakt BP coeroj, 
in his dogmatic belief that things —_ 
precisely what they appear to be. Her 
this point, much as it may surpit ye ae. 
Mayhew and his fellow-skeptics, tt E entir 
verdict of history (to say nothing" 9 and ; 
philosophy) is likely to bear him of the 
If anything is certain in this unt fy 
tain world, it is that the days oft s “ito 
“liberalism” which denies the P* fF the y 
sibility of truth are numbered. I ) eT 
quote an old English proverb, “Yo Nazis 
can’t fight something with nothing [7] — 
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ARE WE BECOMING 


TOO POWERFUL TO SURVIVE? 


By Frank Munk 


“Force is as pitiless to the man who possesses it, or 
thinks he does, as it is to his victims; the second it 
crushes, the first it intoxicates. The truth is, nobody 
really possesses it.”—Simone Weil, The Iliad. 


MERICAN DIPLOMACY is retreating on a wide front 
I cootine all the way from Indo-China to Western 
Europe. Its collapse is too alarming and too consistent 
to be attributable to a single party or group of men. Are 
there perhaps some hidden flaws in the very marrow of 
America’s might and influence? Are we too strong, or 
do we possess the wrong kind of strength? Are there 
any unseen weaknesses that grow in proportion to our 
power? 

May it have something to do with the gradual, almost 
invisible transition of our way of governing ourselves 
to what might well become known as the Second Ameri- 
can Republic, radically different from anything that went 
before? Except for times of brief and episodic wars, the 
US. has had a government of limited powers kept weak 
by separating, checking and balancing. It was largely 
lockean in its philosophy, Smithian in its economics and 
Victorian in its folklore far into this century. This idea 
of a limited government roughly corresponded to the 
realities of America—a continental nation bent on ex- 
| tacting a good living from a harsh but bounteous nature 
| inunchallenged peace and security. 
| Yet, each government is really two things at once: an 
internal government and an external one. Democracies 
base internal government largely on consent; their exter- 
| tal government, like that of the dictators, is based on 


coercion and the ability to kill. The historic American 





Here is an article which asks more questions than it 
amewers, but the questions are those which underlie the 
fntire American future. Frank Munk, formerly a scholar 
and author in Czechoslovakia, served with UNRRA after 
the war and taught at the University of California and 
rey of Washington. He is now Professor of 
oa Science at Reed College, Dean of the Northwest 
és ‘ea, of International Relations, and President of 
jie ae Affairs Council of Oregon. Among his books 
Nex: Economics of Force (1940) and The Legacy of 
aztsm (1943), This is his first New Leaner article. 
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commonwealth was essentially a domestic state. The New 
Republic is an external state, devoted principally to maxi- 
mizing its military strength. In this process, the United 
States is being Europeanized as it becomes inextricably 
involved in the politics of power. It can never again be 
the same United States it was. The 1952 election demon- 
strated that the majority of the American people desired 
a weak government at home and an overpoweringly 
strong government abroad. There is much to be said for 
both, but there are also seemingly impassable barriers to 
each. 

Power—the ability to coerce—may start out as a tool 
only to end as the real master. It may be, as Bertrand 
Russell would have it, the fundamental concept of social 
life and social science. Abolish one kind of power and 
another gets in through the back door. Abolish private 
capital and, contrary to the tenets of socialism, all you 
do is to open the gates to other types of power and their 
corruption and abuse. 

Our concern is the power of the state, the only contem- 
porary social agency enjoying a monopoly of legal vio- 
lence. States are governed by men, who will tend to use 
them as engines of their own urge for power. There is 
deep wisdom and centuries of experience behind the 
American’s distrust of those who govern and his instinc- 
tive desire to limit their power over him and his fellow- 
citizens. In fact, America became great by applying every 
device for the achievement of that end. It diffused power 
among the many, a procedure known as democracy; it 
divided power through separation of its component parts 
along the tradition usually associated with Montesquieu; 
it fused power at several levels of federalism; and it 
legalized power through a rigid and vigilant constitu- 
tionalism entrenched by judicial review. To these may 
be added occasional confusion as a limiting factor; an 
energetic, expeditious government my not be quite the 
blessing expected by some. Of modern societies, America 
was perhaps the most pluralistic in ideology and, in fact, 
the one most remote from étatisme. 

Many are the causes of the rise of twentieth-century 
totalitarian governments: Ortega y Gasset’s revolt of the 
masses and the resultant massivization of all social 
activities; the spread of the Government-organized wel- 
fare state, or what de Jouvenel calls “the social protecto- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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rate”; Erich Fromm’s escape from freedom, from the 
frustrations, insecurities and anxieties of an atomized, 
urbanized and industrialized society; the replacement of 
the inner-directed man, with a built-in gyroscope of 
values, by the other-directed man equipped with a radar- 
screen, sensitized to the feelings of his peer-group but 
devoid of any firm conviction or set of values (to use 
David Riesman’s terminology). All of which amounts to 
saying that contemporary man is becoming more and 
more socialized, for reasons that are at the same time 
internal and external. Socialization requires strong gov- 
ernments. It therefore conflicts with the American tradi- 
tion of limited government. 

It would be difficult enough to tame the tiger of power 
had we to cope with domestic and internal causes alone. 
Yet, is is evident that the real impetus in this country is 
due to the shift from a primarily domestic to a predomi- 
nantly external state, from a state dedicated to due proc- 
ess of law to a state dedicated to maximization of external 
power. In a world of power politics, America must sup- 
plant arguments with armaments. The question is to 
what extent. 

In the present world situation, a high degree of mili- 
tary power would be required even had there been no 
changes in the technology of war. Unfortunately, science 
—the power over matter—has been brought in to increase 
man’s power over man. Science itself being blind, direc- 
tionless and directiveless. socialized science easily and 
inevitably becomes an arm of government. Government 
and science together are a formidable thing, formidable 
enough if one had to contend with one such government 
alone. The fact. of course, is that we are in the presence 
of a competitive struggle—three governments have al- 
ready exploded nuclear weapons and more are on the 
way—and that no secretiveness can prevent other nations 
from acquiring and developing the total weapons now 
coming off the assembly line. Total weapons create their 
own total states. How much power, then, must the U.S. 
possess? Are there any built-in limitations on national 
power? At what point does it become self-destructive? 
There is no absolute level of military power at which a 
country would be “secure.” Too little power may invite 
aggression, too much power invite overarmament, mili- 
tarization, the hybris of expansionism. The important 
thing is not only the level of power, but the relative rate 
of increase. In the long run, the most advantageous is that 
level at which aggression is more risky than non-aggres- 
sion. 

But let us remember also that power tends to create 
counter-power. Our chief worry in the months to come 
will be not our potential enemies but our present friends. 
Power attracts, but it also repels. You can become so 
powerful that everybody fears you—especially if you 
succumb to the temptation of throwing your weight 
around. 

The U.S. faces the problem of combining a govern- 


ment of great external power with its traditional limita. 
tions at home. Can there be a democracy permanently 
armed to the teeth? Furthermore, does not impairment 
of the democratic process also reduce our military 
power? Ideology, too, is part of a nation’s strength. Our 
democratic ideology was in the past a vital ingredient of 
our strength abroad. Most nations looked up to the 
United States because they respected in some degree our 
freedom. As we reduce these freedoms, as we accept 
at least some of the totalitarian precepts in our defense 
against totalitarian power, we lose the potentialities of 
leadership, alienate our natural friends and thus detrac 
from our power. “Democracy is not a shield to crouch 
behind; it is a sword, stronger and sharper than any 
forged in the arsenals of the dictators. . ; 
something to fight for; democracy is also something to 
fight with.”* 

The ultimate question, therefore, is whether attempted 
maximization of power truly leads to its optimum, 
whether the pursuit of more power may not in reality 
tend to reduce it. The real challenge to America is to 
establish firm foundations of national power in which 
the military, political, economic and ideological compo: 
nents are so balanced as to constitute a mixture blended 
for stability, maneuverability and overall effectiveness. It 
must balance the need for a government capable of deci- 
sive action in any emergency with continuation of const 
tutional safeguards against undue and unwise limitations 
of individual freedom. Similarly, it must reassess the 
psychological and economic capacities of the American 
people and the potentialities of various densities and 
directions of power for attracting and holding reliable 
allies. 

Is such moderation possible? One of the great mints 
of our time, Simone Weil, denied it, saying that a mot: 
erate use of force. which alone would enable men 10 
escape being enmeshed in its machinery, would require 
superhuman virtue, which is as rare as dignity in weak: 
ness. It presupposes rational and able leaders, and thet 
in turn are unthinkable except in a largely rational 
political community. Will not the very same forces thd 
point toward totalitarian-type governments. the salt 
insecurities and frustrations that thwart and agitate the 
masses, militate against a rational electorate? There 
an irrational element in the political behavior of al 
human mass groups in the Western democracies 4s wel 
as in the Communist states. 

The destiny of America hinges upon our seeking al 
finding a just equilibrium between power limited t 
much and power limited too little, between freedom hase! 
on insufficient force and force based on inadequate free 
dom, between a nation that would retreat to isolation a 
one which would become so intoxicated with power 48 tn 
become its slave and ultimately its victim. 
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* Laurence Sears, ‘“‘American Foreign Policy and Its Consequence, 
American Scholar, Autumn 1949. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Carl Sandburg’s New “Lincoln’ 


Reviewed by Allan Nevins 
Pulitzer Prize-winning historian; Professor 
of American History, Columbia University 


Abraham Lincoln. 
by Carl Sandburg. 
Harcourt, Brace. 762 pp. $7.50. 


PANORAMA through minutiae is 
shat Benjamin P. Thomas called 
Carl Sandburg’s six-volume life of 
lincoln. It is a good descriptive 
phrase, though it leaves much untold. 
Ina sense, Sandburg’s work is a long 
prose-poem of American democracy 
in its most poignant crisis, with Lin- 
cn as protagonist. In another as- 
pect, it is a marvelously complete 
study of how the people raised Lin- 
coln up to be the highest expression 
of their hopes, fears, humor and 
afering, and the way in which he 
exercised his arts of leadership. The 
ix volumes are uneven, for the 
author grew as he wrote them. The 
frst third, The Prairie Years, lacks 
the firm historical grasp of The War 
Years. But that the work as a whole 
is one of the true classics of Ameri- 
can biography, a book for the ages, 
10 discriminating reader has ever 
doubted. So impressive is it that the 


| Ptesentation of the same story in one- 


volume form might seem a daring 
experiment. 

It was a daring experiment. but it 
justifies itself. For several reasons. 


j Carl Sandburg’s instinct in under- 
taking this mighty task was sound. 


The very massiveness and cost of the 


F “volume work have kept it from 


| ‘ens of thousands of potential read- 
Bers, 


Its first volumes, moreover. ap- 


: peared nearly thirty years ago, its 
: last Volumes fifteen years ago: since 
3 their publication, there have been 
| portant accretions to our knowl- 
é “dee of Lincoln—the most important 
| ‘ming from the practically definitive 
EB eight-volume edition of Lincoln’s 
. Collected W. orks, so admirably edited 
a by Roy Basler, And Carl Sandburg’s 


p Poetic vision of Lincoln and his role 
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has widened, his understanding of 
the time has deepened—if only be- 
cause we have all lived through an- 
other tremendous war. What we 
have now is not a condensation but 
a new book. For those who own the 
larger work, it is an indispensable 
supplement; for those who cannot 
afford the six volumes, it is an admir- 
able substitute. Its 80.000 words of 
new material will command the at- 
tention of all Lincoln-lovers. 

Carl Sandburg is that rare phe- 
nomenon, an artist-scholar. His bio- 
graphical method at first blush seems 
simplicity itself{—-a steady narrative 
and descriptive flow. never pausing 
for analysis or comment. But the 
critical reader sees at once that the 
most sensitive art lies below the 
seeming artlessness. The selection of 
incident, the massing of detail to 
give just the emphasis needed, the 
play of light and shade in the story. 
the singularly apt use of pithy quo- 
tations not only from Lincoln but 
from thousands of people great and 
small—all these furnish a portrait 
so vivid and complete that editorial 
analysis would be superfluous. The 
author can well leave to Beveridge 
the rigorous criticism of men and 
events, to James G. Randall the care- 
ful analysis of forces. His own im- 
pressionistic picture reflects the spirit 
of the man and the age. We per- 
ceive, as chapter follows chapter, that 
here is a book written not out of a 
pile of notes, but from a mind satu- 
rated with the lore of Lincoln’s era 
and an alive with 
comprehension of the people of both 
North and South. 

Always the people—for if some 
chapters are almost purely personal, 


imagination 


many more present the masses with 
Lincoln somehow in the foreground. 
Our Civil War could perhaps more 
accurately be called the American 
People’s War; it was a conflict of 
two peoples, each more completely 
than any in_ previous 
Lincoln’s greatness, 


mobilized 
world history. 
of course, lay largely in his power 
to interpret the sentiments and aims 
of the people in their better moods, 
to appeal to their reason and their 
deep-seated heroism and magnanim- 
ity by his own reasonableness, cour- 
age and charity. As the New York 
Times said when he refused to take 
sides with either faction in Missouri: 
“Mr. Lincoln never forgets he is 
President of the nation.” One of the 
significant occasions on which he 
completely lost his temper was when 
Meade spoke publicly of driving the 
invader from “our soil”; to Lincoln, 
every inch of America, North or 
South, was our soil. Throughout this 
book, by human 
touches, the author builds up his 
overshadowing image of a great peo- 
ple in resolution, agony and triumph. 

It is a fascinating book in its 
warmth, its drama, its strong narra- 
tive head. If not so impressive as the 


multitudinous 


great six-volume work, or so encyclo- 
pedic in its coverage of events, it 
draws compensating virtues from its 
comparative brevity: for the greater 
work did have a certain discursive- 
ness, while here every stroke, every 
fact tells in the final impression. The 
book should be distributed across the 
breadth of the land and kept alive 
for generations, for it will be a great 
educator of the people, whom Carl 
Sandburg, like Lincoln, 
much. 


loves so 








Red Design for the Americas: Guatemalan Prelude. 
By Daniel James. 
John Day. 347 pp. $4.50. 


IN THIS BOOK, Daniel James, former 
Managing Editor of THE New 
LEADER, has impressively set forth 
the Communist strategy in Latin 
America, which is so little under- 
stood and so foolishly underrated in 
this country. That strategy reached 
full flower in Guatemala, where 
Moscow sought to create a center 
for propaganda throughout the con- 
tinent. The author accurately de- 
scribes the means by which they 
hoped to achieve this: dominating 
the labor unions, fomenting discon- 
tent among the peasants, arousing 
nationalistic passions, and creating 
the impression that the United States 
was intervening in 
affairs in support of vested Yankee 
interests. 

The abject poverty and ignorance 
of the Guatemalan masses, of course, 
produced a situation made to order 
for the Communists. But far more 
important than Communism as such 
was the intense nationalism which 
has become a kind of religion south 
of the Rio Grande. Perhaps the most 
significant feature of this excellent 
book is the stress it lays on the role 
of nationalism in creating anti-U. S. 
feeling in Latin America. Writes 
Mr. James: 

“The anti-United States outbreaks 
had about them a spontaneity which 
could not be attributed altogether to 
Red agitation, but fundamentally to 
a rooted prejudice against the 
Colossus of the North which ante- 
dates Communism. What the Reds 
did was to exploit this prejudice, to 
turn it into their unwitting ally, to 
use it as a stepping-stone to power. 
This is the essence of Communist 
strategy in Latin America. The great 
danger in Latin America is thus not 
Communism as such, which is not yet 
a major force, but an alliance be- 


Guatemalan 
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Communism Below the Rio Grande 


Reviewed by Claude G. Bowers 


Former Ambassador to Chile and Spain; author, 
“The Tragic Era,” “The Young Jefferson” 


tween it and native nationalism, 
which is rampant.” 

There is not a scintilla of evidence 
to back the Communist charge of 
United States intervention in Guate- 
mala: that we instigated the Castillo 
Armas revolution and supplied the 
revolutionists with planes. (It is true 
—and understandably so—that we 
propagandized against the Com- 
munist-dominated Arbenz Govern- 
ment, which was circulating the most 
atrocious lies about us throughout 
Latin America.) However, we have 
a record of past intervention which 
it will take many more years to live 
down, and the charges of current in- 
tervention against the Arbenz regime 
were enough to inflame all the 
underlying distrust of the United 
States. 

Unfortunately, we have done far 
too little to allay this distrust. The 
legacy of good will left by Roose- 
velt’s Good Neighbor Policy has 
been largely exhausted in the years 
since World War II, when we have 
shown our lack of interest in Latin 
America by concentrating economic 
aid almost exclusively in Europe and 
Asia. Worse yet, we have seemed 
often to forget that our neighbors to 
the south are sovereign, independent 
nations and insist on being treated 
as such. The feeling has grown 
alarmingly in the Latin American 
countries that we regard them as 
virtual satellites, as pawns to be 
moved about at our will. The author 
clearly shows how the Communists, 
though numerically not very strong, 
have succeeded in whipping this re- 
sentment into a frenzy of hatred. 

Mr. James, whose book is based on 
two recent trips to Latin America as 
well as extensive research, has drawn 
a powerful indictment of the Arbenz 
regime, with its arbitrary arrests and 


its torture of political opponents, He 
describes how a handful of Com. 
munists gradually took over the 
Guatemalan Government after the 
1944 revolution which overthrew the 
right-wing dictatorship of General 
Jorge Ubico: how Communists in. 
filtrated and won control of the labor 
movement, how the agrarian-reform 
program was turned into a weapon 
for tying the peasants to the Com. 
munist party, and how a few key 
Communist advisers were able to 
keep President Arbenz moving in the 
direction sought by the party. 

The author goes on to analyze the 
larger Communist pattern, the “Red 
design for the Americas.” A par 
ticularly valuable chapter describes 
the activities of a “Little Comin 
form” operating throughout the 
Caribbean and Central American 
region—a conspiracy which is still 
dangerous even though its Guate 
malan fountainhead has been elimi- 
nated. 

Mr. James’s analysis of the peasant 
base of Guatemalan Communism 
leads him to say that the Chinese 
brand of Communism rather than the 
proletarian-based European variety 
is being applied in Latin America 
today. He writes: 

“What we think we have bee 
fighting in Guatemala and_othet 
Latin American countries is Cot 


munism in its classic Leninist-Stalir fF 
ist form. But that is not so... . Mo § 


cow has been pushing the doctrine 
and strategy created by the Chinet 
Communist dictator, Mao Tse-tung 
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general an abysmal political and 
economic backwardness—all these 
phenomena are present to a great- 
er or lesser degree in all twenty 
Latin American republics even 
as they were in China. They offer 
Communism a unique opportunity 


which it is not slow in seizing.” 

This is an illuminating, thought- 
provoking book, full of facts and 
figures which Americans would do 
well to ponder. It may shock us into 
a realization that the teeming mil- 
lions to the south are as wide open 


to Communist conquest as the peoples 
of Asia; and that the best way to 
halt the march of Communism and 
anti-yanqui nationalism is to show 
the Latin Americans that we regard 
them as equals and want to help 
them better their lot. 





The Poetry of Max Eastman 


Prism of the Sun: Poems of Five Decades. 


By Max Eastman. 
Harper. 249 pp. $3.75. 


Max EastMAN, in his Enjoyment 
of Poetry, brilliantly showed us that 
the essence of poetry lies not in the 
gift of light for practical doing, but 
in the concrete realization of sheer 
being. Thus, science and prose give 
us the useful analysis of water into 
H,0; but only poetry conveys to us 
the realization that water is wet. 

This knowledge that poetry raises 
the wetness of water to the nth power 
of imaginative truth infuses East- 
man’s own poetry. It has kept him 
from the fashionable fallacies of our 
darkling plain—whether the confu- 
sion of poetry with propaganda, or 
its equal confusion not with utility 
but with futility and the arid cere- 
brality of abstract intellectualism. In 
his poetry, he concretely realizes the 
sheer being of significant reality: 
“the wan and wavy motion” of aqua- 
tium fishes, “stern-lipped and pale 
and wonder-eyed”; the love that is 
like “tranquil pools,” the “liquid 
jewels of the forest,” where the 
hunted runner cools his fevered flesh; 
the exquisite painting of Wang Wei, 
fashioned “so many mounds mourn- 
ful of years ago,” still holding 
over the centuries its “aged plum 
tree bearing lonely bloom”; the truth 
ofa John Reed, who died not for a 
Primitive Communism that he too 
generously misunderstood, but for 
the creative lava in youth’s arterial 
blood. So Eastman’s poetry is not 
ectoplasm, but always the supple, 
swift flesh of the athlete, the dim- 
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pled, warm flesh of Galatea become 
girl. 

The uniqueness of Max Eastman’s 
poetry lies in a brilliant harmony of 
classical line with romantic color. 
The structure of his poems is firm 
like steel or glass: Here is no amoeba, 
groping with blind pseudopodia, no 
“cult of unintelligibility.” This firm, 
clear texture of logic is French, or 
better, in its great manifestations, 
Greek. Note the steel-sharp, glass- 
clear “Message to Siberia” (where 
Pushkin becomes an English classic) : 
“The heavy-hanging chains will 

fall, 

The walls will crumble at a word, 

And freedom greet you in the 

light, 

And brothers give you back the 

sword.” 

A Greek of the great period might 


have written that. Yet, this brilliant 
mind (clear as the Euclid who 
“looked on beauty bare”) unites 
with the passion of a stronger 
Shelley. And, in other poems, Max 
Eastman adds to a texture lucid as 
mathematics the hand that dips 
words in the rainbow, the eye that 
sees the bubbles winking at the brim. 
Note the great, somber-rich litho- 
graph - in- technicolor, “November” 
(of which I can quote only the sex- 
tet) : 
“What gaunt great madness of the 
poet earth 
Preserves that stricken whisper 
and keeps sweet 
The seeds of corpses and the 
rooty feet 
Of the chilled relics of his 
withered dream? 
What mirth is in his anguish and 
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what gleam 

Of the dry wounds of anguish in 

his mirth.” 

That is the voice of great poetry: 
classical form, firm as the prism of 
glass; romantic color, free as the 
play of light that the prism turns 
to rainbow. Texture, too, is his road 
to the freedom of the spirit; it sends 
the heart on its way like the bird 
that is ever the pilgrim of the sun. 

“Give beauty when you give your 

heart, 

Give tenderness, a river, 

Give love which is the giving art, 

But give the wild will never.” 

So, in “The April Earth,” he feels 
the Dionysian ecstasy—‘“A _ sky- 
thrown torch has kindled me _ to 
flame.” And so, in the sweet and 
glorious riot of “Swamp Maple,” he 
fills the strict pattern of the firm 
glass with the sun fractured into 
dancing color. 

In his prose consciously (as a 
creed), in his poetry unconsciously 
(as an art), Max Eastman prefers 
the Greek to the Hebrew (he is Euri- 
pides, not Solomon). He gains much 
by this; he loses something. Religion 
—the sensuous embrace of the living 
cosmos by reason as well as passion. 
which only mysticism knows—is be- 
yond him. His Greek “nothing-too- 
much” keeps him from the cascade 
of glory which poured over Job out 
of the whirlwind, from the second 
sight of Blake, from the mad sanity 
of Isaiah, or even the Dionysian 
mysteries of the later Euripides. Per- 
haps this explains his poignant deep 
confessional that his will is 

“".. vague water welling through 

the dark, 

Holding all substances except the 

spark,” 

But thus to set limits to his beau- 
tiful gift, as always with the real and 
the great, is only to limit, and thus 
to define. its unique essential excel- 
lence. And what unique and wonder- 
ful excellence it is! Here modern 
love poetry reaches maturity wherein 
passion feels yet reason knows: 

“Pll warm your beauty like the 
light, 





Like the round air embrace you 
quite, 
And as the sea gives blue 
Give love to you.” 

And here vision of man’s fate, 
raised above all partisan sociologies 
in “Too Many People,” sees without 
illusion or despair the danger of 
men’s quantity and the need of man’s 
quality. Here is austere yet rich- 
burning philosophical acceptance of 
earth in the magnificent “Hymn in 
Praise of Autumn”: 

“A poet might in your radiance 

take such birth; 

Your cool hard rocklike courage 

steady beside him, 

Your measureless wealth of ten- 

derness never denied him, 

He might from his opulent vague- 


ness at last stand forth.” 

Here—as the poet has experienced 
nature, great men, great hours, love. 
grief for earth’s doom and hope for 
earth’s glory—is the diary of the 
heart, during five decades, of one 
of the choice and gracious spirits 
of our time, set to a lovely Mozart. 
music. 

From the many voices of our time, 
what will remain in the ear of Etern. 
ity as too memorable to be forgotten? 
Surely at least a few of the earl 
perfect lyrics of Edna Millay; surely 
a few of the dark nobilities of Edwin 
Arlington Robinson; surely the racy. 
tanged, drawling Yankee wisdom-in. 
song of Robert Frost. And certainh 
these firm textures and _ gleaming 
colors of Max Eastman! 





A McCarthy of the Left 


Fear, the Accuser. 
By Dan Gillmor. 
Abelard-Schuman. 294 pp. $3.00. 


\ USEFUL BOOK could be written 
about the 
responsibility of some Congressional 
Red-hunters and the damage they 
have done to some loyal citizens and 


incompetence and _ir- 


to the morale of some Government 
services. This is not it. Instead, Mr. 
Gillmor has given us an expansion 
of his contributions, first published 
in the Daily Compass, to the litera- 
ture of anti-anti-Communist obscura- 
tion, diversion and crocodile lament. 

In Mr. Gillmor’s book, all Con- 
of Com- 
ravening 


gressional investigators 


munist subversion are 
persecutors who drive innocent pat- 
riots to take refuge in the Fifth 
Amendment, while all ex-Communist 
informers are venal character as- 
sassins. The facts are that there are 
not many Joe McCarthys, that the 
great majority of those who invoke 
the Fifth Amendment do so because 
they are or have been Communists, 
and that most of the ex-Communists 
utilized by the FBI and Congressional 
underpaid, over- 


committees are 





Reviewed by James Rorty 
Author, “His Master’s Voice”: contributor 
to “Commentary,” “Commonweal” 


worked, and denied credit for the 
courage and personal sacrifice which 
they often display. 

Among those whom Mr. Gillmor 


' directly or otherwise exculpates are 


Owen Lattimore, Harry Dexter 
White, Gregory Silvermaster, Frank 
Coe, William Ludwig Ullman, Lauel 
lin Currie, Charles Kramer, Victor 
Perlo and George Silverman. Among 
the ex-Communists he attempts 
discredit are Whittaker Chamber 
and Elizabeth Bentley. To this ent. 
he employs methods which are the 
same whether used by Senator Me 
Carthy, Daily Worker editoria 
writers or Dan Gillmor, to wit: the 
parenthetical leer, the verbal nudge 
the misplaced quotation marks até 
the virtuous exclamation point, * 
well as the standard forensic 10" 
sequiturs, open-ended negatives 4" 
rhetorical diversions. 

If most Congressional investiz# 
ing committees used Mr. Gillmor 
techniques, our civil liberties would 
be in a parlous state indeed. 
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Tito’s Promised Land. 
By Alex N. Dragnich. 
Rutgers. 337 pp. $5.75. 







Tito 
Communist 


To THOSE who thought 
would liberalize his 
dictatorship after the break with 
Moscow, this book will come as a 
bitter disappointment. It is a com- 
plete, thorough analysis of the Yugo- 
say state organization and Com- 
munist-party leadership, written by 
aman who knows how to read be- 
tween the lines of official statements 
and view them in the context of 
















living realities. 

The author, a professor of political 
science at Vanderbilt University, is 
an American of Yugoslav descent. As 
cultural attaché at the U. S. Embassy 
in Belgrade, he had a first-hand op- 
portunity to observe the functioning 
of Tito’s government. Unlike some of 










his compatriots, who were eager to 
find something new and attractive in 
Communist Yugoslavia, 
Dragnich was fully aware of the 
deep gulf between the regime and the 
people it uses as guinea pigs. 

The major part of this book deals 
with the period from Tito’s seizure 
of power to the present. It shows 
that, contrary to many predictions. 
his basic aim of transforming Yugo- 
slavia into a monolithic Communist 
state has not changed since the 
break in 1948 between the advanced 
Communist outpost in Yugoslavia 
and the main fortress in the Soviet 
Union. Stalin’s death and Malen- 
kov’s so-called “new look” have 
merely made it easier for Tito to 
Preserve the fiction that govern- 
mental policies stem from .. . pop- 
ular initiative,” while in reality it is 
the Communist party that wields all 
Power. The alleged concessions to the 
workers and peasants, which have 
made such an impression on some 
Western observers, are merely “stra- 
legic retreats” like those made by 

min and other Soviet leaders at 
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various times — designed not to 
“liberalize” the regime but to pursue 
with temporarily less brutal means 
the same unchanging goal: fastening 
the power of an organized minority 
on the helpless majority. 

Despite the vast economic aid 
which Yugoslavia has received from 
the United States, the Tito regime has 
incorporated more than 30 per cent 
of all arable land in the “ 
Education and_public-op- 
inion media, as well as the entire 
national economy, are a monopoly of 
the Communist state. The “judicial 
reforms” that have been hailed by 
people like U. S. Supreme Court 
Justice William O. Douglas have not 
gone very far, judging from the 
statement in 1949 by Alexander 
Rankovich, chief of Tito’s secret 
police, that “47 per cent of secret- 
police arrests were unjustified” and 
that the new reforms did “not in- 
volve changing the basic principles 


socialist 


sector.” 


of our socialist [read Communist] | 


justice.” On another occasion, Rank- 
ovich admitted that. since the Com- 
munists took power, over 6 million 
Yugoslavs had been arrested out of 
a population of 16 million! 

The bankruptcy of the Communist 
experiment should give pause to 
those who are still in favor of pour- 
ing money into Tito’s realm. Before 
the war, Yugoslavia exported more 
than 40 per cent of its agricultural 
produce; today, it does not come 
close to that record. The reason is 
not the drought which Tito uses as 
a lever against the West and his own 
people, but the silent resistance of the 
peasantry, which prefers freedom to 
a collectivized economy. At the same 
time, corruption and embezzlement 
on the part of Communist officials 
have reached new heights. It should 
be plain by now that the West will 





never succeed in making Communist 
Yugoslavia a going concern. 

One of the reassuring aspects of 
this book is the evidence it presents 
that Yugoslav youth has not em- 
braced Communism 
arrived at myself in conversations 
with many young refugees from Tito. 
As for the Communist-party mem- 
bership and top Army personnel, Mr. 
Dragnich corroborates the belief of 
many observers that their devotion 
to the Soviet Union has remained 
unshaken. Many American officials 
have been told by Yugoslav Com- 
munists: “You and we are enemies.” 
In any war. the people of Yugo- 
slavia will rise against their oppres- 
sors, but the Western policy of sup- 
porting Tito has caused them to feel 
betrayed. “How can we justify con- 
tributing to an indefinite enslave- 
ment of these people?” asks Mr. 
Dragnich. The answer is that the 
West should help the people and not 
their tyrannical rulers. 

My only criticism of this book is 
directed at the author’s exclusive 
emphasis on the Serbian role in the 


-a conclusion I 


resistance against Communism. The 
Communists have been successful in 
Yugoslavia largely by introducing 
themselves as moderators in the 
Serb-Croat and other national an- 
tagonisms. Only when the Croats, 
Serbs, Slovenes, Montenegrins and 
Macedonians work out a basis for 
multinational coexistence will there 
be a real chance for democracy in 


Yugoslavia. 
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By Martin S. Dworkin 


Hollywood Takes Its 
Dreams Seriously 


N A SERIES of nine programs 
alte the months of October 
and November, the Film Library of 
the Museum of Modern Art has been 
peering “Through the Looking Glass” 
—as they call the whole presentation 
—at Hollywood’s own consciousness 
of itself. There is a resurging critical 
awareness of the film as a medium 
for affecting the public—to which the 
Museum gave pioneer encouragement 
—that now is abetied by film socie- 
ties and university and museum film 
libraries around the country. While 
it can be related to the progressing 
“popularization” of even the more 
classic arts, this phenomenon has a 
kind of poignancy: a quality of self- 
consciousness, of somewhat painful 
ratiocinative consideration of once- 
precious dreams and of the processes 
which gave these dreams such seduc- 
tive articulation. 

So seriously is the analytical ap- 
preciation of old movies taken that 
there are angry letters in serious film 
magazines and even general news- 
papers about audience irreverence. 
Some younger viewers apparently 
think the resurrected dreams of their 
elders hilariously ridiculous. Styles 
do change, in dreams as in anything 
else. But an irony here is that the 
younger sophisticates inherited Hol- 
lywood already fully formed—while 
the older generation had to learn a 
vocabulary of dreaming almost from 
its first syllables. 

A little disconcerting for both the 
hushed film classicists and the up- 
start iconoclasts are films in the 
Museum’s “Looking Glass” program 
which are as irreverent as anyone 





would wish. It is amusing—and re- 
vealing—to hear people say after a 
showing of Victor Fleming’s Bomb- 
shell of 1933, “Why don’t they make 
movies like that any more?” Fleming 
mercilessly caricatured the Holly- 
wood of colossal fakery, parvenu vul- 
garity and publicity-fabricated per- 
sonality. But the film, starring Jean 
Harlow, satirized with an affectionate 
assurance bespeaking considerable 
maturity. Some of the audience 
seemed especially astonished at the 
parallels between the lampooned pub- 
licity build-up of Bombshell Harlow 
in the film and today’s breathlessly 
journalized Marilyn Monroe. Twenty- 
year-old cinematic fiction seemed 
surprisingly knowing about current 
reality. 

Four years after Bombshell, David 
O. Selznick produced perhaps the 
best-known Hollywood film about 
Hollywood, A Star Is Born. With 
Janet Gaynor as the rising star, and 
Fredric March as the declining one, 
that film looked into the mirror not 
for laughs but for tears. But within 
its sentimentalism there was some 
sharp comment, if memory serves, 
not only about Hollywood people and 
customs but about the tyranny of the 
public. The film has been remade, 
with Judy Garland and James Mason 
in the leading roles. The version 
which opened in New York and lead- 
ing cities is more than three hours 
long, attenuating its dramatic story 
and interpolating long musical epi- 
sodes in a deliberate effort to achieve 
a show-business epic. 

One reason for this is that it was 
designed as a vehicle for Miss Gar- 











land, who catapulted back into th 
show-business limelight not long ago 
after three years of personal tribyh. 
tions which were reported at length 
in the press. The combination of 






































shared heartache and _ succesgfil 
comeback with her matured ability 
to tug heartstrings made her suitabk 0 
for establishment as a culture hero. ae 
ine. ing ev 

Show business is an_ industry, —& ™- 
manufacturing and distributing e. of He 
tertainment. It is also a world, whirl. se 
ing epicentrically about the orbits of i 
those other worlds we call mor & that a 
“real.” In this world, the box office IB peas 
is god, columnists are prophets, ani “™ § 
heroes live their private lives in ways Clie 
much like those they project in their & 
performances. The new A Str | & 
Born celebrates this world—eve jp “han 
opening and closing with scenes # 
benefit performances, those rituak Phi 
wherein entertainers are most cor rete 
scious of their place in society as per and hi 
formers. Editor’ 

The film may still be too long, eva te £0 
after a 27-minute cut which has bee fp 

i France 

made for ordinary runs so that the FF ,,. ,, 
ters can turn over audiences faster — so tha 
for more returns. There are som J where 
good scenes; Mason acts stylishly ‘si 
and Miss Garland socks over het fete 
songs in a way to make Broadway odes 
sentimentalists  moistly satisfied IF afirma 
There is little humorous insight in) B 2. 
Hollywood’s dream factory, as 2 
Bombshell, Merton of the Movies « f fey 
many others. Nor is there bitter i FF aro, 
sight, as in Sunset Boulevard or Tt & ae sic 
Bad and the Beautiful—or even tt young 
original A Star Is Born. Because dF ® tn 
this, for one thing, the importal ye " 
character of the publicity age sea 
played by Jack Carson, seems emptill FE the pe 
distasteful. In the old film, Lion# pad A 
Stander’s bitter envy representel FE 
more clearly the worst aspects of pub 5 ao 
licity’s pandering to an insatiable Long | 
public. a 

But the deepest quality of the fit , Cong 
is its self-conscious acceptance "fh rhe 
the Hollywood dream in its OF followe 
dream-terms, never penetrating ™ By “Mend; 
imaginary tissue to an underlyitg 5 ee 






reality. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Praises George Meany’s Speech 

At 30th Anniversary Dinner 
The visit of Clement Attlee, Aneurin Bevan 
ad Edith Summerskill to Moscow and the 
court of Mao Tse Khan was the most disgust- 
ing event in the history of the Socialist move- 
ment, I, for one, am happy that the presence 
of Herbert Morrison at THE New LeEapeER’s 
3th Anniversary Dinner did not prevent AFL 
President George Meany from forthrightly ex- 
pressing American labor’s indignation over 
that affair and other aspects of “coexistence” 
appeasement. It was a great speech and one 
that should be reprinted and sent to every 
union local in Britain. 


Chicago JoHN SWITALSKI 


Chamberlin Attacked, Defended 

On ‘Mendés-Moscow”’ Reference 
William Henry Chamberlin’s reference to 
French Premier Mendés-France as “Mendés- 
Moscow” [THE New Leaper, September 20] 


' and his attempted substantiation in your “Dear 
Editor” column of October 11 seem to ignore 


the following pertinent points: 
1, Mr. Chamberlin claims that Mendés- 
France killed EDC; yet, the French Premier 


| was responsible for finally bringing it to a vote 
| 0 that at least the Western powers knew 
| where they stood. Does Mr. Chamberlin think 
; that, if another Premier had put off the vote, 
| we would be in a better position? Does he 
believe that with another Premier the votes 
» against EDC would have been swung to the 
| afirmative? 


2, Mr. Chamberlin lambastes the Indo-China 


S truce; yet, he does not seem to realize the 
w French position. The U. S. seems willing to 
| fight Communism in Southeast Asia to the last 
drop of French blood, but the French people 
, te sick and tired of seeing the cream of their 
young manhood go off to fight and die. Is this 
_” terrible a viewpoint, when France’s allies 
| we unwilling to share the human burden? 


3, Mr. Chamberlin also ignores the rapid 


3 Progress Mendés-France has made in solving 
the perplexing problems of Morocco, Tunisia 


and Algeria, This stopped Communist propa- 
ganda for another revolution dead in its tracks. 


| It hardly sounds like the work of a “Kremlin 
agent,” 


| Long Beach, Calif. 


Joun LEONARD 


Congratulations to William Henry Chamber- 
| ' for disposing of E. F. Helm’s nonsense 


_ the role of Mendés-France in the course 
wed by France. His arguments about 


“M. . 
endés- Moscow” I consider irrefutable and 
Conclusive, 


I ‘ 
also wish to congratulate another letter- 
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writer, Bernard Herman, for his magnificent 
exposé of France’s cowardly behavior through- 
out the Indo-China war [THE New LEADER, 
October 11]. Mr. Herman is on solid ground 
when he charges that France kept “up a con- 
stant fire of complaint about the enormous 
‘drain’ of fighting the Communists, and as a 
result obtained enough money from America 
to make a substantial profit on the war.” 

A nation so unstable and mentally deranged 
as to have over twenty governments in a period 
of nine years can never be a reliable ally of 
ours. Until the better elements in France begin 
to assert themselves, we might as well discount 
the whole business. 


New York City J. ANTHONY Marcus 


Adds Footnote to Article 
On ‘Why Germans Go East’ 


Regarding my article, “Why Germans Go 
East” [THe New Leaper, September 13], you 
may be interested in the comment I received 
from a correspondent in West Germany: “John 
and Schmidt-Wittmarck went east because they 
were more afraid of the United States than of 
the Soviet Union. They fear an American pre- 
ventive war against the Soviet Union and do 
not want Germany to become a battlefield. This 
fear is shared by a large minority of West 
Germans. John and Schmidt-Wittmarck, like 
many other West Germans, see a German na- 
tional army as the forerunner of a new German 
militarism, which, in turn, would be the first 
step toward neo-Nazism. It is really misleading 
to say that John and Schmidt-Wittmarck went 
east. Russians go west out of hatred for the 
Communist regime. John and Schmidt-Witt- 
marck did not go east out of hatred for West- 
ern democracy; on the contrary, they felt that 
this new democracy was threatened and believed 
that it was already too late to fight for their 
ideas inside West Germany.” 

I am obliged to William Henry Chamberlin 
for calling attention to the fact that an average 
of “300 fugitives were reaching West Berlin 
every day last summer” [THE New LeEapER, 
October 4]. It is true that Communist-con- 
trolled East Germany has little attraction for 
the average German, but averages are general- 
izations which become more illuminating if 
broken down. I think it would be most heart- 
ening if, say, one quarter of those who came 
over to our side were militant fighters for 
cultural freedom. The majority, undoubtedly, 
were motivated by practical considerations. 

The “People’s Democratic Republic” has 
radically transformed East Germany’s social 
and economic structure in an attempt to elim- 
inate the upper and middle classes. And since 
Germany is largely a middle-class country (east 
of the Elbe, too), the exodus of 2 million out of 
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a total population of 18 million is not astonish- 
ing. Conditions are different for factory 
workers, mechanics, printers, hospital as- 
sistants, natural-science researchers or technical 
writers, who are quite well off provided they 
render lip-service to the regime, are not too 
squeamish about arbitrary arrests, and conform 
with the “people’s democratic” hullabaloo— 
something most Germans have become accus- 
tomed to in the past twenty years. 

Despite the large number of refugees who 
move from east to west, the two Germanys 
continue to cooperate in many ways. Take the 
case of the Chemisches Zentralblatt, leading 
trade magazine of the West German chemical 
industry: Its editorial offices are in West 
Berlin, but it is printed in the East. Or con- 
sider the research institute of the world-famous 
brain anatomist Professor Oscar Vogt, in 
Neustadt in the Schwarzwald. The East Ger- 
man regime supplies this institute with 
valuable instruments and equipment. It also 
assists in the publication of its reports. Or 
look at the book list ot East Germany’s (state) 
publishing houses, which includes such items 
as books on medieval saints, prayer and pre- 
historic art, published in the finest tradition 
of prewar and pre-Nazi Germany. These are 
sold not only in East Germany but also in the 
West. None of this makes East Germany a 
magnet for West Germans, but it may help to 
explain why, for many ordinary Germans, the 
contrast between East and West is not quite 
as great as it appears in the light of political 
recrimination and conflicting ideologies. 

New York City Paut WouL 


Holds Social Credit Is Answer 
To the Problems of Automation 


The third part of Daniel Bell’s “Notes on 
Work” series [THE New Leaner, September 
20] contains some very interesting observa- 
tions. Mr. Bell says: “Most striking of all, per- 
haps, is the apathy of workers in nationalized 
industries and their unwillingness to act as if 
they ‘own’ the factories. . . . some reasons go 
back far into the past: Many of the nationalized 
industries are burdened with archaic technology 
or heavy debt charges.” 

This seems to be the usual result when 
orthodox monetary dogmas are allowed to 
dominate and it is assumed that the act of 
production insures the income to purchase such 
production. In a capitalist system, it is man- 
agement that robs the workers; in a na- 
tionalized industrial state, the workers’ apathy 
indicates that they are not sure who is rob- 
bing them. I think it is the Social Credit idea 
which states that industry creates costs at a 
greater rate than it disburses purchasing power 
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to liquidate these costs, and that unless the in- 
dustrial system is bolstered up with an ever- 
increasing indebtedness to the commercial 
banking system the productive machinery be- 
comes choked with unsold commodities. 

To quote Mr. Bell again: “The extension of 
the continuous flow now threatens to eliminate 
the worker almost completely. . . . What will 
happen when not only the worker but the work 
itself is displaced by the machine?” Obviously, 
under an orthodox monetary system the worker 
will either die of malnutrition or become a 
ward of the state. At least in a Social Credit 
economy the workers can demand the “wages” 
of the machines via national dividends by the 
use of debt-free credit. If, as seems all too 
obvious, our money and price system is not 
self-liquidating, it can be made so by the 
proper use of debt-free credit and without the 
workers becoming wards of the state. 
Syracuse, N.Y. WILBER DiIsTIN 
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to make good schools! 


It takes more than luck to help our children 
develop into the kind of leaders and citizens 
America is going to need in the years ahead. 
And it takes more than luck to make sure 
our schools, which today are faced with the 
largest enrollment in history, continue to 
; provide these youngsters with the very finest 
education possible. 
Luck, of course, is no substitute for the 


interest every citizen can and should take 
in the future of our children and the needs 
of our schools. 

It’s up to each and every one of us to sup- 
port and work with our local school board, 
P.T.A.’s, and other public-spirited groups 
who work so unselfishly on behalf of the 
children of our community. 


BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD BETTER COMMUNITIES 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 











